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A Course in Convert-Making 


The present religious situation of the world offers to the Church 
an auspicious opportunity to regain lost territory. Once more after 
the severe wounds inflicted by the Reformation the Church stands 
before the world in youthful vigor. In all the countries that were 
torn from her by the lamentable division in Christendom she has 
regained a firm foothold. No longer does she timidly try to hold 
her own, but like a giant she can gird herself for the reconquering 
of what once belonged to her. On the other hand, organized 
religion outside of the Church has become sadly weakened and fails 
to satisfy the spiritual wants of men. Humanity is drifting to- 
wards infidelity and irreligion. It is the task of the Church to stem 
this fatal tide and to save the millions that have been cut loose from 
their spiritual moorings and are swept on to spiritual ruin. If pre- 
vailing conditions are properly exploited, a generous influx of con- 
verts into the Fold may be expected. The near future calls for 
convert-making on a larger scale. It calls for a renewal of the 
apostolic spirit of the early days.* 


1Times change and with it our duties change. As long as we have to battle 
for our very existence, we cannot think of winning others to the faith. But this 
can no longer be made an excuse for inactivity. We quote Msgr. Robert Hugh 
Benson: “In penal days the supreme duty of Catholics was that which has been 
mentioned—to keep the faith. It was for this that their fathers bled and suffered. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that here and there Catholics should be 
found who still are apt, almost unconsciously, to regard this as their whole duty 
before God and man, and to forget that the supreme commission given by Christ 
to His disciples was the handing on fully as much as the retaining of the truth 
given to their charge. In the days of persecution more could hardly be hoped 
than that the candle of the Church in this country should not be utterly extin- 
guished; in the present day of mutual toleration and comparative freedom surely 
that suspended commission revives once more, and the duty of Catholics (and 
especially of priests) lies not only in the sphere of pastoral work, but of mis- 
sionary endeavor: it must not be sufficient to keep the light burning in the hearts 
of those in whom it has always burned; it must be fanned once more into a con- 
flagration that must spread” (“Non-Catholic Denominations,” New York City). 
Mutatis mutandis, this applies to us; for penal times we may substitute era of 
material development. 
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In order to meet the opportunity new methods must be adopted. 
Convert-making must be systematized and planned against a scien- 
tific background. The demand for a regular course in convert- 
making as an integral part of the seminary curriculum, accordingly, 
is perfectly legitimate. The exigencies of the situation require it. 
This course will naturally constitute a part of Pastoral Theology, 
the object of which is to prepare the neophyte for the practical du- 
ties of the pastoral ministry. An independent course is not advis- 
able, because there is danger that it would bulk too large and destroy 
the proper balance in the seminary curriculum. Besides, the semi- 
nary does not aim at specialization and cannot make it its purpose 
to turn out specialists in convert-making, but must rather train men 
that are well fitted for all the duties of the pastoral office. A course 
in convert-making duly codrdinated with Pastoral Theology will 
meet all the needs and prove quite helpful to the young levite. 

The course, though something of a novelty, appropriately finds 
its place under individualized care of souls. Readily and easily it 
falls into this place, and there is no need to labor this point. Non- 
Catholics constitute a group requiring spiritual care of a particular 
kind. The technique of the pastoral ministry will adapt itself to 
their special needs. The course injects no foreign element into the 
subject-matter of Pastoral Theology, but merely represents an am- 
plification and practical application of its scope. 


The Content of the Course 

A tentative outline will be presented of what a course in convert- 
making, such as could be organically connected with the traditional 
seminary curriculum, ought to embrace. 

The first thing to be done by way of introduction is to create and 
stir up interest in the subject. This, as has been previously set 
forth, can be accomplished by a more liberal interpretation of the 
pastoral ministry which makes it extend, not only to the members 
of the Fold, but also to non-Catholics dwelling within the precincts 
of the parish. The young priest must realize that he has duties of 
a very sacred nature to our separated brethren. His pastoral zeal 
must take on a truly missionary and apostolic character. One who 
restricts his services to the actual members of his parish has too 
narrow a conception of his pastoral office. The truly apostolic 
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priest will adopt the sentiment expressed by the author of “Within 
My Parish”: “For my own part, I have always looked upon the 
entire population of the village as belonging to my parish, endea- 
voring to bear in mind St. Augustine’s illuminating distinction be- 
tween the body and the soul of the Church.” The Church still pro- 
claims her message to the entire world, and the priest is the bearer 
of this universal message in the territory assigned to him. With 
this large view of his pastoral duties the young priest must enter 
on his career. He will ever bear in mind the words of Our Lord: 
“Alias oves habeo que non sunt ex hoc ovili.” 

To arouse apostolic zeal, the truly deplorable plight of so many 
souls of our day may be described. Numerous souls around us are 
spiritually famished. They are starving for the bread of life, and 
no one breaks it to them. Religious ignorance of the most abysmal 
kind is widespread. Sin has produced untold ravages and men stand 
in need of the spiritual physician. Charity must prompt us to come 
and hasten to the rescue of these unfortunate souls. Charity makes 
no distinctions; it helps those who need help, whether they have a 
legal claim to it or not. Well, these souls need the priest, and he 
must be willing to minister to their spiritual wants. We are debtors 
to all, not only to those of the household of the Faith. 

_ A survey of the religious situation of the country, but especially 

of the locality in which the lot of the young priest will be cast, is 
of great value. The seminary trains for a circumscribed territory, 
and with the conditions prevailing in these particular surroundings 
the young priest must be familiar. He must learn by what errors 
he will be confronted and be prepared to meet them. The diocesan 
priest does not go forth into far distant regions but remains in his 
home diocese; with home conditions, therefore, he must be made 
acquainted. It is well for him to know the religious sentiments and 
prejudices of the community in which he will work; he ought to 
know whether the prevalent attitude is favorable or unfavorable to 
the Church, for these factors will have to determine his way of ap- 
proach. A chart of the religious formation of the territory in 
which the young priest is to exercise his ministry will guide him in 
his activity and save him much unnecessary and wasteful groping. 
If he is thoroughly familiar with the religious character of his en- 
vironment, he will know which doctrines must be emphasized and 
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which may be taken for granted, and he can suit his argument to the 
exigencies of the situation. At this point the course will focus the 
general dogmatic teaching imparted in the seminary on the practical 
issues that are vital and actual in that particular environment. Here 
is where the bridge that leads from the abstract to the concrete 
must be built and contacts between the classroom and the realities 
of life established. This is what Msgr. Benson means when he 
writes: “Yet a further difficulty meets the missionary even here. 
He has been trained admirably indeed in the principles of his own 
theology, but, from force of circumstances, knows little or nothing 
of the principles of those with whom he is surrounded. He can 
declare his own faith lucidly and exhaustively, but he knows little 
or nothing of theirs. It is not possible in the textbooks which are 
at his disposal to allow more than a few lines to the discussion of 
the principal non-Catholic sects.”* But our course will remedy this 
defect and supplement on the practical side the information acquired 
in the general course of Dogmatic Theology.® 


Next the young priest will learn general rules of conduct which 
will guide him in his dealings with non-Catholics. Of course, the 
general rule is that charity must govern all our relations with our 
separated brethren. But there will be variations of this rule. Ina 
generally favorable environment one will proceed differently than 
in a suspicious, prejudiced and intolerant community. In one case 


2Op. cit. The following passage is also pertinent to our subject: “Now, 
while on the one side a sympathetic setting forth of Catholic truth is far more 
effectual in the conversion of the world than even the shrewdest attacks upon 
the religion of others, than even the most complete demolition of their positions, 
yet there must be coupled with this proclamation of the faith, if it is to find its 
way to the majority of minds, a certain measure of understanding of the religious 
theories of those to whom it is made. An enormous amount of energy has 
expended uselessly in the past in assaulting positions that are no longer held. . 
In a word, therefore, it is necessary, if controversy is to be fruitful, that ‘the 
missionary should know something, at least in outline, of the religious theories 
of those to whom he is sent. He must be able to recognize and to do justice 
to those portions of religious truth, to those true though imperfect and dispro- 
portioned principles, held by those whom he seeks to convert. Cardinal Manning 
summed up the secret of successful proselytism i in a terse and luminous metaphor : 
‘We must be able to play dominoes,’ he said, ‘with those with whom we argue.’ 


8 Orestes A. Brownson may somewhat exaggerate, but on the whole he is right 

when he says: “The clergy are, to a great extent, trained in ignorance of the 
world and in special reference to a state of things which has passed away. 
Our seminaries instruct the young levite in regard to past heresies, and teach 
him the answers to the wellknown objections to our faith urged by the older 
heretics. ... The difficulty is not that Catholics do not know the positive doc- 
trines of their Church, but that they are not fully instructed in regard to the 
errors and speculations now dominant in the non-Catholic world” (“Collected 
Works,” Detroit). 
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circumspection and reserve may be called for, while in another 
frankness and confidence are desirable. This depends upon local 
circumstances. 

Militant aggressiveness is not advisable. Conflicts are to be 
avoided. An atmosphere of veiled hostility is surely not conducive 
to the cause of religion. If the relations with our separated brethren 
are strained, we cannot reach their hearts. The legitimate hatred 
we have for error must not be transferred to those who, perhaps 
unwittingly, are in error. It is a safe policy to presume good faith. 
A dignified cordiality will prepare the way for such contacts that 
may serve the cause of religion and lead to the salvation of souls.‘ 

Quite instructive is the following passage taken from the de- 
lightful little volume, “Within My Parish”: “My relations with 
the various Protestant ministers in town have been and are cordial 
and enduring. I have not been above learning from them in some 
matters of practical administration, and I like to think that my 
contact with them may have been conducive to the breaking down 
of a few of their inherited prejudices. In our discussions we most 
often take our stand upon opinions and doctrines held in common, 
rather than upon those about which we differ. I think no greater 
mistake has been made by Catholic controversialists than the draw- 
ing of the invidious distinction between the Catholic doctrine as 
true and the Protestantism as false. The distinction really to be 
observed is between the Catholic religion as true and Protestantism 
as partly true. There is, as you perceive, a wide difference in the 
methods of attack. One, I fear, has served but to alienate further 
from the Church many good and sincere people; the other may be 
rendered capable of drawing many to her.” 

This logically brings up another point, namely, the question of 
controversy. The young priest must learn how to conduct a con- 
troversy in such a manner that it will bring conviction and at the 

4 Without charity we can do nothing for those in error. Father Arthur Barry 
O’Neil, C.S.C., offers good advice: “No one familiar with the ordinary condi- 
tions in an American or a Canadian village or small town in which Catholics 
form only a fifth or sixth of the population needs to be told that the honor of 
God and His Church and the salvation of souls are best promoted by the pastor 
who combines affability and tact and good will towards all with general culture, 
irreproachable conduct, and enlightened zeal. Genuinely cordial relations with 
the Protestant lawyers, doctors, business men, and even ministers of the com- 
munity need in no way militate against the most loyal adherence to Catholic 


a, or tend to the slightest minimizing of Catholic doctrines” (“Sacerdotal 
afeguards,” Notre Dame, Ind.). 
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same time conciliate the opponent. Controversy merely for the 
sake of a purely dialectical victory without securing the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the truth must be shunned. An irenic spirit 
must dominate all controversy, and everything irritating or offen- 
sive should be avoided.° 

The psychology of approach forms an important part of the 
course in convert-making. It must be taught how interest is awak- 
ened and attention held, how men of different temperament and 
social position have to be dealt with, how the truth can be stated 
so as not to arouse resentment, how suspicion and prejudice can 
be disarmed and how unfavorable reactions and unconscious in- 
hibitions may be forestalled. Empirical psychology furnishes many 
useful hints of this kind. 

The process of conversion itself will have to be carefully analyzed. 
The part which the intellect, the will and the emotions play in it 
must be duly considered, but above all must it be understood as a 
result of the supernatural action of grace and the mysterious opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. Hence, in trying to make converts we 
must rely more on prayer than on our own human efforts. From 
the very outset the inquirer must be encouraged to pray for divine 
illumination and the priest himself must have frequent recourse to 
prayer. It must be pointed out that conversion is a highly personal 
process and that converts are not all of the same type. As a result, 
inquirers after the truth cannot all be dealt with according to the 
same formula, but should be treated in an individualized fashion. 
Because irrevocable conviction is required for genuine faith, con- 
version must not be hastened or forced but allowed to mature prop- 


5 The following rules have been formulated to take the sting out of contro- 
versy: “All our dealings with Protestants must be dominated by justice and 
charity. We must always bear in mind that the present Protestant generation 
are the victims and not the cause of the separation that occurred in the sixteenth 
century. We should fight for truth, but we should fight dispassionately, objec- 
tively, courteously. We must be more anxious to understand our opponent than 
to refute him. We must make every effort to appreciate his views, his difficulties, 
his questions. Truth will triumph only if charity prepare the way. Every ex- 
hibition of pride and impatience should be scrupulously avoided. We_should 
never find satisfaction in the failures and difficulties of non-Catholics. The de- 
cline of Christianity in their camp can never mean a gain for us. Scandals in 
the other camp should not be capitalized. They should be covered with the 
mantle of charity. Protestants may be and should be considered and called Chris- 
tians. This holds all the more of the sincere, truth-seeking Protestants who are 
in the vast majority. We should have no hesitancy in allowing Protestants the 
religious titles to which they lay claim, after the example of Cardinal Mercier, 
who wrote of the Archbishop of Canterbury and not of the Anglican Arch- 
bishop” (“Das Neue Reich”). 
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erly. Undue haste eventuates frequently in unpleasant consequences 
and not seldom in relapses into the old errors.°® 


In our first contact with inquirers whose curiosity and interest 
anent the Church have been aroused we can do little more than help 
in the solution of intellectual difficulties and the removal of inherited 
prejudices. Great consideration must be shown such inquirers, 
though their questions may frequently seem trivial and annoying, 
and though they may never get beyond this stage of academic in- 
terest. This will happen in the case of those who are dissatisfied 
with their own Church but cannot make up their mind that the 
Catholic Church is the only legitimate form of Christianity. If, 
however, the inquirer gets beyond this stage, he will ask for fuller 
instruction. Our course in convert-making will suggest how this 
instruction is to be imparted, which points of doctrine require spe- 
cial emphasis, how the remnants of Christian truth which the con- 
vert still possesses can be utilized, when individual and when class 
instruction is preferable, and which pedagogical methods are the 
most suitable. Though it goes without saying that the sum total of 
Catholic truth must be transmitted to the convert, local conditions 
will somewhat affect the content of the teaching, since there are 
some sects that have preserved much and others that retain very 
little of Christian revelation. Instructions given to a Lutheran will 
markedly differ from those appropriate to a High Episcopalian. In 
all cases, however, sound, systematic and thorough instruction is 
essential. This cannot be stressed too much. Fr. Thomas O’Don- 
nell, C.M., rightly insists on adequate instructions: “If an inquirer 
desires to enter the Church, a systematic course of instruction must 
be adopted. The will no less than the intellect must be formed 
and furnished. ... To instill practical piety, prayerfulness, devo- 
tion to the Mass, reverence for the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Communion, and a humble gratitude, is no less important 


6“Those who come to the priest with their religious difficulties and inquiries 
demand at his hands a mode of treatment varying in the separate instances almost 
as much as that which the physician is called upon to accommodate to the differ- 
ent cases of illness or ailment which are submitted to his examination and call 
for his advice. .. . The next piece of advice I will venture to offer is, that you 
never receive a convert till he or she give undeniable proof of instruction in the 
elements of the Catholic Faith. If you neglect this rule, you will be in danger 
of gathering round you a set of hothouse converts, who flourish very well in the 
drawing room, but will never stand the vicissitudes of the open air” (Frederick 
Canon Oakeley, “The Priest on the Mission,” London). 
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than to enlighten the intellect. Time and patience are absolutely 
necessary. ... If converts sometimes fall back into error, or if, 
while remaining in the Church, they grow into a habit of captious 
criticism which eats into the very vitals of faith, the main causes 
are insufficient appreciation of the claims of the Catholic Church 
and insufficient acquaintance with Catholic doctrine. Therefore, 
instruction should be given catechetically to all, and a convert’s 
knowledge, often very elementary indeed, should be drawn out and 
supplemented no less by questions than by exposition.”’” 

The details pertinent to the reception of converts into the Church, 
though they belong to Liturgy and Moral Theology, unquestionably 
will be set forth again in connection with the course of which we 
are speaking. 

The after-care of converts constitutes another important chap- 
ter. The young priest will have to realize that his work is not en- 
tirely over when he has received the convert into the Church. The 
time immediately following conversion is for the convert a rather 
trying period. “Converts,” says Canon Oakeley, “like all fresh 
subjects suddenly imported into a strange sphere, require a certain 
time to right themselves.”* Hence, suggestions concerning the 
after-treatment of converts will be useful. 


A Special Feature of the Program 

Pastoral Theology is a practical discipline, and should therefore 
remain in close contact with life and draw abundantly on experi- 
ence. The teacher of this branch of theological science will be 
glad to borrow from the rich stores of practical wisdom garnered 
by his fellow-priests in the ministry. Especially in this matter of 
dealing with inquirers and prospective converts will he gladly learn 
from them and seek to unify and utilize their varied experiences. 
It is only thus that convert-making can be lifted out of its present 
unsatisfactory state and invested with the attributes of a practical 
science and art. So much as to the general character of the course 
in question. However, the special feature to which the heading 
alludes would be the invitation of successful convert-makers to de- 
scribe their experiences and methods before the members of the 


™“The Priest of Today. His Ideals and His Duties” (Dublin). 
8 Op. cit. 
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class. The practical convert-maker usually is not qualified to de- 
liver a theoretical course, since he has neither the time nor the 
particular ability to systematize his experiences, but he can offer 
valuable points of view and furnish precious data which the teacher 
in his turn will coordinate and integrate into an organic whole. If 
the students are properly prepared, they can derive immense benefit 
from such more or less informal talks. Talks of this kind delivered 
by men known both for their zeal and their achievements in this 
line will arouse enthusiasm and open up splendid vistas to the semi- 
narians. If the students are not prepared for these specialized lec- 
tures and the lecturers themselves not organically linked up with the 
rest of their studies, little permanent benefit can be expected. 
Isolated lectures rarely produce much fruit. 

The course suggested is crude and skeletal, but under the hands 
of a zealous and experienced teacher will assume life and become 
clothed with flesh. Even in its incomplete state it will be a great 
help to the young cleric who enters upon his ministerial duties. 
There is no reason why the seminary could not furnish such train- 
ing. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 
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PREACHING ON PURITY 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“How has zeal ever hoped for something from certain word- 
paintings that are daring even to scandalousness?”” The question 
is asked by Fr. Longhaye, S.J., in his “La Prédication.” 

The question is apparently not an idle one. A certain kind of 
homiletic ambition, a desire to startle the congregation, an endeavor 
to be pungent in presenting an argument and thus to keep the audi- 
tory fully awake to its meaning and importance, may lead a preacher 
into sudden and unintended vulgarities. “It is unhappily notori- 
ous,” writes Fr. Longhaye, “that modern preaching has gone some- 
times far down this descent, and, however resolved we may be not 
to distribute blame or to launch satire, how shall we pretend to be 
ignorant of what everybody knows, the thing from which every 
Catholic soul has suffered? ... We have seen heads of families 
forbid their wives and daughters going to hear such a speaker. 
Young men have declared that they went to the sermon in order 
to hear what could not be spoken of in their mother’s parlor.” 

Several considerations might be appropriate here, since public 
speech has become unrestrained in such delicate topics as birth- 
control and the methods adopted to ensure it. In general, however, 
the old dictum may still apply: Jn medio stat virtus. The preacher 
is to avoid prudery, on the one hand, and daring descriptions, on 
the other hand. But these latter are to be avoided with greater care. 


I 

Greater care should be exercised in respect of plainness rather 
than of prudery. The first consideration is the danger of teaching 
evil to young and innocent souls. Fr. Stang referred to this in his 
“Pastoral Theology.” He counselled preachers not to preach on 
vice but on the opposite virtue, lest some of the hearers “be taught 
the ‘mystery of iniquity,’ perhaps be enticed to sin.” What force 
is there in this advice? 

Sermons on impurity are doubtless very rarely, if ever, preached 
to general congregations. But Missions and Retreats gather a body 
of people together whose maturity or immaturity is well-defined, 
whose sex is clearly indicated, whose age is placed within more or 
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less adequately defined limits. In large parishes giving several 
weeks to a Mission this division can easily be maintained. In other 
cases, One separate day can be given to two classes in two separate 
places (church and school-hall) for treating the delicate topic. 

Such an arrangement as we now have for Missions and Retreats 
is much better than the one which is said to have been introduced 
by St. Bernardine of Siena for his sermons, some of which dealt 
(as stated in a former paper) with vice in a detailed manner : “The 
women sat on the preacher’s right, the men on his left, divided 
from one another by a low canvas partition, which was, however, 
insufficient to prevent the men from ogling the women, as appears 
from a sharp rebuke interjected by Bernardino in one of the ser- 
mons.” A footnote here adds: “Bernardino is said to have been 
the first to introduce in modern times the separation of the sexes in 
public worship (Alessio, 141). On some other occasion when 
preaching at Siena, a young man persisted in sitting with the women 
in spite of Bernardino’s stern rebuke. ‘I fear you will come to a 
bad end,’ said the preacher, when all his remonstrances were un- 
availing. That same year the young man was beheaded at Ancona 
(AA. SS. Maii IV, 771).” Thus Howell, in his “S. Bernardino 
of Siena,’’ who elsewhere in the same volume devotes a paragraph 
to the Saint’s manner of preaching on impurity. 

Wherever the sermon is to be preached, however, it should not 
be impromptu, but meticulously written out in full and thoroughly 
memorized. And even such a sermon thus carefully prepared might 
well bear the patient and prayerful scrutiny of another pair of eyes 
than those of the composer before the business of committing it to 
memory be undertaken. 

We may be misled at times by some such impatient declaration as 
that young folk today know more than the preacher about vice, and 
cannot easily learn any new lessons from the sermon. This may 
be largely true. But it is also true that the confessional bears wit- 
ness to the marvellous lilies of purity that grow in the midst of 
many a popular swamp. 


II 
Quite apart from the danger of instructing the ignorant in the 
ways of vice, another thing mentioned by Fr. Longhaye is to be 
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considered. “Young men,” he says, “have declared that they went 
to the sermon to hear what could not be spoken of in their mother’s 
parlor.” To this it might be objected—and, I think, with some 
reason—that, if we are to speak at all on the virtue of purity, some 
instruction must be given such as one would scarcely expect even 
in a mother’s parlor if her young children were present. Again, 
although natura ipsa duce we are forced to learn much that need 
not be told in an instruction, the moral significance of that learning 
is not told by nature but by Christian ethics, and a parlor is not 
generally esteemed a fitting place for imparting such ethics. Merely 
to laud the angelic quality of human purity, and not to speak of the 
dangers menacing that virtue and the proper ways of encountering 
the dangers, is hardly sufficient. 

It is not strange that young folk should feel attracted to a sub- 
ject that forces itself on their attention in many fashions, and 
should go to hear sermons about it in the hope, perchance, of enter- 
tainment as well as of instruction and counsel. But that they should 
boast of the entertainment received from the sermon of some par- 
ticular preacher ought to be a danger signal to that preacher. It is 
quite probable that such young folk hear nothing that they do not 
already know. The danger here is not of this kind. Nor is the 
danger here concerned with the lovable shyness of a tender con- 
science as alluded to by Fr. Stang: “Graphic descriptions of vice 
destroy the shy tenderness of conscience, and disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of innocent souls.” The danger—to speak bluntly—is 
that the young men in question will almost look on the preacher as 
a sort of hail-fellow-well-met, a man “who knows it all,” a preacher 
who thunders against a vice for which he nevertheless has a sneak- 
ing tenderness himself. 

Fr. Longhaye’s witness again comes to mind: “We have seen 
heads of families forbid their wives and daughters to hear such a 
speaker.” There may possibly be a real pharisaism in such a case. 
There may be over-exaltation of the traditional aura of purity sur- 
rounding women, whether married or single. There may be a 
covert self-defense of the indignant “husband and father” for his 
own backsliding, perhaps akin to Horace’s plea of “Parcus deorum 
cultor et infrequens.” And all this may be alleged by the impugned 
preacher in his own defense. He might well remember, on the 
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other hand, that the traditional aura just now alluded to surrounds 
himself and his own divine ministry. The faithful people credit 
us with the knowledge we must exercise in the confessional, but at 
the same time they treat us there as if we were disembodied spirits, 
immune from the ordinary temptations and implications of such a 
knowledge. They might be shocked to find us in our sermons ap- 
parently of the earth, earthy. Nor are the laity mistaken in this 
idealizing attitude towards our ministry in the confessional. They 
have a sufficient understanding of God’s economy with His Church. 
They recognize justly that He gives His grace in fullest measure 
to His priests in order to exercise their ministry without damage 
to their own chastity but with added merit of self-denying zeal in 
the performance of a necessary and most excellent work. In this, 
the sensus Catholicus is correct, although the polar opposite of the 
opinions sometimes entertained by some of our separated brethren. 

It therefore seems pitiful to say anything, even in a sermon on 
vice, that will tend to destroy any of this just appreciation of our 
priestly rectitude. Whether it be the foul-minded young man or 
the exigent husband and father who comments adversely on our 
preaching, we should give no room, if we can properly avoid it, 
for knowing smirks or indignant looks amongst our hearers. Our 
topic deserves a most serious mien, greatly restrained illustration, 
carefully chosen diction. Purity is as delicate as impurity is gross. 

There is great propriety in the counsel of Fr. Stang that we 
should preach rather on virtue than on vice. Our mental focus is 
immediately changed by the change in title, or formally assigned 
topic, of our sermon. We see things differently and in better light 
and proportion. We may, it is true, be compelled by the bitter facts 
of existence to tread occasionally in the gutters of life, but in the 
meantime our eyes are lifted hopefully to the mountains whence 
help shall come to us (Ps. cxx. 1). 


Il 
Let me give one modern instance of what, in the present paper, 
may be considered as little more than wise saws. In his admirable 
volumes of “Homilies for the Whole Year,” Bishop Bonomelli fur- 
nishes us with a homily for each of the Sunday Epistles and Gos- 
pels, and is thus forced to take up the Epistle for the Fourteenth 
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Sunday after Pentecost, with its specifications of impurity: “Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which are fornication, unclean- 
ness, immodesty, luxury,” together with other sins which are not 
specifically contrary to holy purity. The method adopted by the 
bishop compels him to quote St. Paul’s catalogue. He does this, 
but then says: “Let us stop here for a moment. I shall not attempt 
to explain one by one the full meaning and all that is implied in 
these words, lest in doing so I should say what might offend your 
ears or be unbecoming in a priest of the altar and to the holiness of 
the place in which we are gathered together.” He disposes of un- 
chastity in a single paragraph of twenty-five lines, in which he de- 
clines to enter into detail, appealing rather to all the hearers, of 
whatever state of life, to be always chaste in the sight of God’s 
watchful eye. And he ends the paragraph by saying: “Let those 
who understand, take heed.’”’ And he prefaced that brief paragraph 
with a reminder that the Apostle mentioned the sins in an Epistle 
that was certainly intended to be read in an assembly of the faith- 
ful, and that the Church retains the words in the Holy Mass in 
order to give the faithful a great horror of the works of the flesh. 
He thus avoids prudery and imprudence alike. The learned foot- 
notes use Latin freely, and this fact seems to indicate clearly that 
the Homilies were prepared for the use of his clergy. We may 
accordingly infer with reason that, both in the bishop’s apology for 
devoting a paragraph to sins of impurity and in his refusal to treat 
them in detail, he was suggesting a like manner of preaching for 
his clergy. 


IV 

In our attempts to avoid giving offense to pious and pure ears or 
saying anything that would be unbecoming in a priest and to the 
holiness of a Catholic church, it may not be always easy to balance 
adequately the claims of prudence and those of a forthright utter- 
ance. An old and saintly pastor told me that he did not allow the 
Epistle of the Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost to be read in his 
church. Doubtless he was not aware of Bishop Bonomelli’s skill- 
ful disposition of the matter. This very literal following of the 
Apostle’s nec nominetur in vobis, sicut decet sanctos (Ephes., v. 3) 
seems also to have governed the action of the Superioress of a cer- 
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tain convent chapel to which the laity were admitted to Mass. She 
simply hid the book of Gospels and Epistles on that Sunday so that 
the priest should take the hint. I was the priest on that occasion, 
but the story had a humorous side which it would take too long to 
describe just now. 

Somebody has remarked that it is all right to call a spade a spade, 
but that nevertheless a parlor is not a decent place for a spade to be. 
Neither, indeed, is the pulpit. The confessional will serve all proper 
purposes as a sort of tool-shed. Even there, however, the prudent 
confessor reminds himself that it may be better, even though com- 
pleteness and accuracy are demanded there, to err on the side of 
reticence rather than on that of imprudence. We are warned, also, 
by the delicate language employed by the penitent, not for the con- 
cealment of sin, but for the proprieties of a holy place and a holy 
sacrament. 

Better than imitate blindly the plain speech of St. Bernardine of 
Siena, the modern preacher might well consider the Saint’s admir- 
able declaration and hint included in a remarkable figure: “Have 
you ever seen a cock letting himself down on a dunghill? He does 
so with the greatest care, raising his wings so as not to mess him- 
self, and so be able to fly back to his perch. I will do likewise.” 

The preacher must take care not to “mess himself.” He is to 
descend upon the dunghill with the greatest care. Perhaps it would 
be better, in our day, not to descend upon the dunghill at all? 
“What,” cries Fr. Stang, “do people gain from these formidable 
sermons on vice? ... Where did the preacher get his knowledge 
of vice? Generally speaking, the audience is not composed of great 
sinners, but of weak, lukewarm Christians, who realize their short- 
comings and need encouragement rather than condemnation.” 

The present paper is entitled “Preaching on Purity,” not “Preach- 
ing on Impurity.” There is a subtle distinction here. Both titles, 
it is true, implicate each other. But they also imply a fine distinc- 
tion and discrimination between the two sorts of diction in which 
they shall be respectively treated. In one case, the sermon looks 
out on a sunny landscape; in the other case, on a dismal swamp. 











THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN DISCOVERIES 
By Joun P. Arenpzen, D.D., Ph.D. 


Days were when the Old Testament was a well known book. 
Those days are over and gone. The stress of modern industrial 
and commercial life and also the supply of superabundant literature 
—or rather, to be more precise, of press-matter or print—have 
crowded out the reading of the Bible and especially of the Old 
Testament. 

It must be acknowledged that Catholics, though fairly well ac- 
quainted with the Epistles and Gospels, are woefully uninformed 
regarding the contents of the Old Covenant, and Protestants, who 
formerly showed a preference for the Old, now leave the family 
Bible unopened and have no close acquaintance with either the Old 
or the New. The result is that the ordinary Christian is in danger 
of being influenced by the outlook on the Old Testament which 
already for some generations has been that of a small coterie of 
University Professors who have made of the Old Testament their 
life study. 

Since the old Bible of the Jews has become an unpopular and 
little-read book, the few who have read and studied it have assumed 
the position of experts and leaders and their verdict has been taken 
at face value. Even priests, who during the years of their prepara- 
tion for the priesthood had of course to read and to study the Old 
Testament, later on in the days of their practical ministry mostly 
utilize only the New. They retain only a vague reminiscence of 
the details of the Old, and thus even they are apt to regard the Old 
Testament as somewhat superfluous. They depreciate it uncon- 
sciously, and, failing to see its divine grandeur, they are involun- 
tarily a little impressed by so-called modern scholarship. It is this 
non-Catholic modern learning which regards the old Jewish books 
as being much on a par with the sacred books of other races and 
religions—interesting, no doubt, on account of their antiquity and 
also on account of their Oriental imagery. In the Bible this often 
creates episodes of exquisite literary grace and majesty, but this in 
no wise makes the Bible substantially different from the cherished 
books of other early peoples. The uniqueness of the Old Testament 
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is thus utterly denied. The assertion is made that it is just one book 
of a numerous class. The early peoples were all really very similar, 
their ideas did not differ very much; they were, the Jews included, 
more or less on the same spiritual as well as intellectual level. The 
Jews thought on religious matters very much what their neighbors 
thought. In consequence—such is the facile conclusion—they wrote 
very much the same kind of sacred literature as their neighbors did. 
It is said that modern discoveries have brought to light so much 
literature of Hither-Asia and Egypt that we now see how Jewish 
books fell into line with the productions of those regions. Once 
upon a time the Bible seemed a unique book, because it was the 
only book we knew of that date and district; now that we are better 
acquainted with the written output of the human mind in those far 
off ages, we realize—so it is said—that Jewish books just fit in the 
framework of their time. Men are, after all, normally the children 
of their time, and so were the Jews. Those who have some slight 
acquaintance with ancient literature might even mention the names 
of such writings as the Babylonian Penitential Psalms or the Egyp- 
tian Wisdom of Amen-Ope to show that almost everything in the 
Old Testament might be paralleled by some non-Jewish writings. 
This attitude was perhaps at first quite natural. On the discovery 
of the great literatures, the existence of which had hardly been sus- 
pected, on the discovery of the milieu of the Old Testament through 
the findings of the spades of many excavators, the Jews in a sense 
lost something of their uniqueness. To man’s glad surprise the Old 
Testament, formerly a solitary literary product, began to dovetail 
into scores of other monuments and scripts of antiquity. When the 
Code of Laws by Hammurabi (a contemporary of Abraham) was 
discovered, when in more recent years the Hittite Legal Code be- 
came known, it was a delight to find that the ancient Jewish Law in 
Exodus, Leviticus and Deuteronomy showed so many points of con- 
tact. When in Marseilles a long list of rules and regulations for 
Canaanite priests was found and they almost read like some chapters 
in the Jewish Ritual Law, so that a man finding them might easily 
think he had found a page of the Book of Leviticus, it was not very 
unnatural to conclude at first that Jewish worship did not differ 
much from that of the surrounding nations. When people found 
that a King of Moab in the ninth century before Christ used about 
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his god Chemosh somewhat the same language as a Jew might use 
about Jehovah, it was pardonable to think at first that there was not 
much to choose between the religion of Jehovah and His Palestinian 
rivals. 

But first thoughts are not always the best. It has gradually begun 
to dawn upon people’s minds that, amongst a mass of similarities in 
detail and in diction, there stood out and remained forever some 
gigantic points of difference. In fact, the very coincidence in trifles 
has brought out the amazing difference in matters of importance, 
in matters that constitute the soul and core of religion. Recently 
an article has appeared in the Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Seelsorge (1931, No. I) which is devoted to bring out this very 
truth; it is by Professor Dirr of Braunsberg, and is written with 
striking ability and erudition. The present article is based upon it, 
and is meant to give a free rendering of the Professor’s thoughts 
with some further developments and illustrations. 

The first point, which stands out like a snowclad Alpine mountain 
peak in contrast to level marshland, is in the Old Testament its 
universal ethical monotheism. The God of the Old Testament is 
One. The Jew of today has burnt into his soul these words: “Shema 
Israel Elohim Elohecha Elohim Echad” (Hear, Israel: God, thy 
God, is one God). This truth was burnt. into his soul four thousand 
years ago, and until Christ came the Jew stood utterly alone in the 
proclamation of this truth in all the world of the Semites in which 
he moved and from which he came. The monotheism of the Old 
Testament has, of course, been long contrasted with the polytheism 
of the Greco-Romans and of Indo-Europeans in general, and also 
with that of the Egyptians and the Africans, but owing to lack of 
knowledge of the religions of ancient Hither-Asia it was said that 
the religion of the Semites was peculiarly monotheistic, and that in 
this the Jews as Semites only fall in with the majority of their own 
race. More recent studies have shown how the exact reverse is true. 
As far as history goes back, the Hither-Asiatics were uninter- 
ruptedly and excessively addicted to polytheism. An exuberant Pan- 
theon has been revealed amongst the Hittites of Syria, the Sumer- 
ians of the Lower Euphrates valley, and the Assyro-Babylonians, 
who were the dominant factor in the history of Near-Asia for two 
thousand years. The multiplicity of divinities especially of the Baby- 
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lonian Pantheon almost passes the credible, and runs not only in the 
scores but in the many hundreds. Several scholars have tried to 
create some order in this welter of gods and goddesses, but it seems 
a task beyond human ingenuity, especially as the numbers in the lists 
are still swelling. One would have thought that the way of monothe- 
ism would have been facilitated to them by two facts. First by the 
fact that, as the political configuration of states and cities changed in 
Near-Asia, so the particular city- or state-god became prominent 
and other state- or city-gods lost somewhat of their splendor. For 
centuries the city-god of Babylon, Marduk, obtained the lion’s share 
in popular worship; for centuries during the ascendancy of Ninive 
the god Assur predominated in importance and divine status. Sec- 
ondly, even apart from political influences, gods varied in fashion- 
ableness, their popularity following the moods of the people. Hadad 
of Damascus, Nebo of Borsippa, or Ishtar of Arbela and many 
others had their vogue, and the very names of the kings tell their 
tale: Nebu-chodonosor, Hadad-nirari, Sin-acherib, Assur-uballit, 
Marduk-caladan and the thousands of names, composite of a divine 
name and a prayer, tell of the fluctuation in popular favor of many 
deities, yet never was monotheism achieved. More and more intri- 
cate family relations between the deities were invented, new posts 
and positions were elaborated to connect deities, old and new, in 
the vast scheme of exuberant divinity, but the idea of a single per- 
sonal God of the Universe was never reached, or rather the whole 
tendency was towards greater multiplicity. 

All this is true of Israel’s Western neighbor, Egypt, as well as of 
Babylon, Assur or Carchemish. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the teeming variety of the gods of the Nile. Every nome had its 
deity, even though they made some obeisance to the great gods— 
Amon, Ptah or Anubis or Ra of the morning or midday or evening 
sky, or to the famous triad, Iris, Osiris and Horus. Every hamlet 
of Canaan had its local Baal, combining emblems weird and won- 
derful of Egyptian, Babylonian or Hittite sources. Israel was 
utterly unique in proclaiming it a crime to worship any God but 
Jehovah. The entire Old Testament and wellnigh every verse of 
it, has only meaning on the conviction that it is the supreme sin to 
worship anyone but Jehovah, the One God of heaven and earth— 
that the slightest act of veneration or acknowledgment of any other 
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god whatever is apostasy and merits death. The Jews were con- 

scious that once they had been like the polytheistic pagans, but God 

had called them to this unique destiny to have but one spiritual, per- 
| sonal, universal moral Deity. In the early book of Joshua we read: 
“Beyond the river your fathers dwelt of yore, Terah, the father of 
Abraham and Nahor, and they used to worship other gods. Then 
I took your father Abraham from beyond the river and led him 
through the whole land of Canaan and multiplied his seed and gave 
him Isaac” (Jos., xxiv. 2-4). Again we read in Exodus: “I am 
{i Jehovah, your God, who led you out of the land of Egypt, the land 
of bondage. You shall not have other gods besides Me” (xx. 2, 3). 
It was the intense impulse to do as all the world around them did 
that was the most vehement temptation to Israel. Human nature 
is weak and wearies from wrestling with an all-powerful, all-sur- 
rounding, all-pervading current, but the Prophets were there who 
by their bitter and almost ferocious denunciations recalled the peo- 
ple to their duty and made them resist the call of their Semite blood 
and be the sole standard-bearers of monotheism in a polytheistic 
world. That is the sum of the story of the Old Testament, and 
whosoever does not see the lone grandeur of it must have lost all 
vestige of historical sense. 


Jehovah Was No Mere National God 

A second point of utter divergence from Semitic religion in the 
religion of Israel lies in this. Jehovah was indeed the God of 
a Israel, and in some special sense their own because He had called 
them and saved them; but He was not only Israel’s God. He was 
t God before He was theirs. He was God not in Palestine only, but 
God everywhere. He was God of every tribe and nation. He was 
i 





not only the God of the past and the present; He was the God of the 
future. All the future belonged to Him. In a sense, every Israelite 





| felt himself a prophet, for he knew what was to come in distant ages. 
! Of course, Jehovah was his God; the Jew had a sort of proprietary 
i right in Him, for since the days of Abraham Jehovah had chosen 
{i his blood and his race; there was a special covenant between Jehovah 
{i and Israel, and as long as the human race should be, that covenant 
| could not be broken. But in absolute right and unlimited might 
Jehovah was as much God of Egypt or Aram or Babel as of Jeru- 
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salem, and the day was coming when all nations should acknowledge 
it. The Jews waited for “the day of Jehovah,” the day of their 
God. The Jews knew themselves to be in the center of all history, 
the pivot nation of the world, for all nations should be blessed in 
them. It was the essence of the blessing given to their father Abra- 
ham, that in him all the tribes of the earth should be blessed (Gen., 
xii. 2,3). This was to be Jehovah’s beneficent triumph, a religious 
triumph more than a material triumph. When crushed under the 
heel of foreign tyrants in later ages, the Jew might think of it as a 
physical triumph by force of arms, but the fact remains that the 
Old Testament portrays the ultimate victory of Jehovah as a bless- 
ing to all the human race. All the peoples of the world would come 
in procession to Jerusalem, joyfully proclaiming her blessed because 
of the glory of God that dwelt in her. Now, all this is completely 
un-Semitic, un-Egyptian, un-Oriental. No Baal of Canaan, no 
nomic divinity of the Nile, no city-god of Assur, Babylon or Chal- 
dea was thought of as the future religious center of mankind. Na- 
tional pride and local patriotism ran very high in ancient days, but 
no city or race in the Orient imagined that they were spiritual bene- 
factors of the human race by spreading the worship of their God. 
No one looked forward with joy to the certain future that the glory 
of their god should overshadow the peoples of the earth, which 
should be blest in him. ; 

Israel knew that it held the religion of the future, and in Israel 
alone was born the idea of the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
Though the sons of Abraham were pure Semites, yet this thought is 
utterly alien to the Semite mind, as far as it is revealed to us by the 
vast discoveries of the last hundred years. The more we know of 
the products of the Semite mind, the more amazing and the more 
unique the Old Testament becomes. 


Unique Historical Character of the Old Testament 
Let us consider a third essential Biblical characteristic. It lies in 
its historical aspect. Every national record amongst the Semites 
and virtually amongst all ancient peoples is a chapter of self-glori- 
fication, of national self-praise. Which nation ever wrote its own 
story in a persistent attempt at self-abasement, nay, self-vilification ? 
Yet, such is the story of Israel in the Bible. It is the story of re- 
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peated apostasy from Jehovah, unceasing treachery in a sacred 
cause, or (to use the Biblical phrase itself in all its gruesome plain- 
ness) a perpetual going a-whoring after other gods, till Jerusalem 
was covered with whoredom up to the crown of her head. Con- 
stupraverunt te usque ad verticem. Now, what other nation ever 
told a story of its behavior towards its god like this? Why, none of 
them ever felt a temptation to fall away from their national god. 
The city-god was identified with the citizens, he was only a personi- 
fication of the prowess of the place. The god and the goddess were 
one and the same thing with the city. Ninive was not perpetually 
tempted to fall away from Ishtar, nor Babylon from Marduk, nor 
Memphis from Ptah. If they felt such temptations, they certainly 
have not left it on record or accounted it their blackest crime. But 
evidently they had no such temptation. In view of ordinary ancient 
Oriental mentality, they could not feel it. If some other deity also 
found devotees within the city, what citizen imagined that the city- 
god was damaged thereby? To use a Western and less ancient ex- 
ample, would the Dea Roma or would Athena at Athens be repu- 
diated if other gods received a cult in the city? One might possibly 
see some exception in the story of the heretic Pharao Amenhotep 
IV, who tried to introduce some species of solar monotheism into 
Egypt. First, let us remember that this only happened once, and 
after a short endeavor utterly failed and was never repeated again. 
Moreover, Amenhotep’s worship of the solar disk was after all only 
a return to a national, not a foreign deity—to the most ancient 
divinity in the Egyptian Delta, Ra, the Sungod, for Atun the disk 
was only Ra at midday. It was precisely because Ra was not what 
Jehovah was, that the whim of a strong-willed Pharao so utterly 
failed. That it was a monstrous thing, unnatural and unheard of 
that a people should leave or exchange its god and do what Israel 
was always tempted to do, is plain from the pathetic pleas of the 
Prophets. ‘“ ‘What did your fathers find wrong in Me that they 
should abandon Me? And follow a non-entity and thus came to 
naught? Go, journey afar to the Isles of Kittim and look; send to 
Kedar and mark and see whether ever the like has happened! Has 
ever a people exchanged its gods—and then not even are they gods? 
Yet, My people has exchanged its Glory for somebody who is good 
for naught. Shudder at it, ye heavens, and be utterly amazed,’ saith 
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Jehovah, ‘for My people has committed a twofold evil: Me, the 
fountain of water, they left and they dug for themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water’ ” (Jer., ii. 5 sqq.). “Israel,” 
such is the bitter cry of Jehovah from the lips of the Prophets, 
“Tsrael has fallen below irrational creatures; the birds in their sea- 
son return to their nests, the ox knows his owner, and the ass the 
crib of his master, but Israel has no sense, My people has no under- 
standing.” The old Scriptures are full of the fierce struggle to keep 
Israel true to its God, to counteract the spell of alien gods, to stem 
the surging tides of apostasy, and the Jews themselves to their 
shame acknowledge their many sins in their own sacred books. It 
was so easy, so natural, for other folks to cling to their gods; 
it was so hard for Israel that it meant an almost superhuman strug- 
gle. Why should this be? Because in the case of all nations but 
Israel it was true that man had made his gods after his own image 
and likeness; they were the work of his own hands, embodied his 
own ideas, personified his own national spirit—in a sense, they were 
a mere projection of himself, and no man quarrels with his own 
shadow. But the Jews had not created Jehovah, but Jehovah them. 
If Jehovah had been the creature of Israel’s brain as other peoples’ 
gods were of theirs, the Jews would have found it easy to cling to 
Him as the pagans did to theirs. The key to Israel’s conduct lies 
precisely in the fact that their God was not a Semitic or Egyptian 
god, one of the thousands of divinities of the Near East, but the 
infinite eternal God who in the beginning created the heavens and 
the earth by the word of His power, who existed before Israel was, 
and who would be even if Israel fell utterly away. 


(To Be Continued) 
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MEDITATIVE PRAYER AND MYSTICAL CONTEMPLA. 
TION ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


By JosepH a Sprritu Sancto, O.C.D. 


Many a reader of Jean Baruzi’s book, “Saint Jean de la Croix 
et le probléme de l’experience mystique” (Paris, 1924), will have 
felt surprised at the bold criticism levelled by the author at St. 
John’s views on the relationship between meditative prayer and 
mystical contemplation. Baruzi, it is true, does not blame the Saint 
for maintaining that the practice of meditative prayer somehow 
prepares for the state of contemplation. What he, Baruzi, finds 
fault with in St. John’s theory is that the Saint did not know how 
to distinguish between “sensible meditation” and purely intellectual 
thinking (pensée discursive), and knew only the former (p. 483), 
which however, in spite of its “mediocrity” and “grossness,” was 
regarded by the Saint as the “point de depart” for the movement 
to contemplation. Baruzi consequently comes to the conclusion: 
“Sa doctrine est en défaut” (pp. 481-487). 

It goes without saying that the question whether meditative 
prayer, as St. John of the Cross conceives it, is the right road lead- 
ing to the holy city of contemplation, or whether to the followers 
of his “schema” of meditation must be applied the word of Holy 
Scripture, ““Erraverunt in solitudine, viam civitatis habitaculi non 
invenerunt” (Ps. cvi. 4), is not a mere academical question, but is 
of really practical interest. It is a great pity that many writers on 
mystical theology hardly touch on this subject; they do not make 
proper use of St. John’s teaching to help pious souls “over the 
stile” by showing how the transition from meditation to the incipi- 
ent contemplation is done. It must be acknowledged that Baruzi 
has in his book devoted a number of pages (481-492 and passim) 
to a thorough-going examination of St. John’s doctrine on the sub- 
ject of the relationship between meditation and contemplation, and 
although he comes to the conclusion that the Saint’s doctrine on 
this subject is “en défaut,” he nevertheless is so much impressed 
by the profundity of the Saint’s insight into the mysteries of the 
spiritual life that he (Baruzi) is inclined to surmise that the de- 
fectiveness of his doctrine must rather be accounted for by his fear 
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MEDITATIVE PRAYER AND CONTEMPLATION 





of being regarded as an “Allumbrado’—a member of a spiritual 
movement in Spain which gave much trouble to the Spanish Inqui- 
sition in the time of St. John of the Cross—and not so much to his 
lack of psychological training. 

Now, in order to elucidate this subject of the relationship between 
meditation and contemplation with profit to readers who have an 
intelligent interest in matters of the interior life, I propose to dis- 
cuss the following points: 


(1) What kind of meditation is it that St. John recommends 
as a propedeutic or preparation for contemplation? 

(2) How does his theory of meditation prepare for contempla- 
tion? 


I. St. John’s Doctrine on Meditative Prayer 


We must not be surprised at the absence in St. John’s works of 
any detailed instruction on the prayer of meditation. Meditation, 
in his opinion, is such a simple mental operation that every fervent 
soul, with a little guidance, can learn how to make a meditation. 
Even in his book, “Ascent of Mount Carmel,” which professedly 
was written for beginners in spiritual life, he does not think it 
worth his while to develop a system of meditative prayer, although 
he devotes the whole first book to the mortification of the sensual 
passion—a practice which is as closely interwoven with the practice 
of meditation as the warp and woof in the loom. 


Nevertheless, from some incidental remarks in his works we are 
able to gather the Saint’s idea of meditation. One quotation 
suffices to make clear his view. “Meditation is a discursive act by 
means of imagery, forms and figures, wrought and fashioned in the 
senses. We picture to ourselves Christ on the cross or bound to the 
pillar, or God sitting on His throne in great majesty” (“Ascent of 
Mount Carmel,” Book II, chap. 15). Short though this description 
of meditation is, it yet gives a clear idea of what St. John under- 
stands by it. He is of opinion that the discursive activity of the 
intellect invariably—perhaps necessarily—is accompanied by the 
formation in the imagination of some sensible representation. 
Even when the subject of meditation is God Himself in His sub- 
lime majesty, St. John supposes us to make a sensible representa- 
tion of Him—imagining Him sitting on His throne. 
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Baruzi calls this kind of meditation grossiére, and he finds it 
strange that the Saint was not able to “rise above a gross notion of 
meditation” (s’elever au dessus d’une grossiére notion de la medita- 
tion). St. John of the Cross would probably smile at these stric- 
tures and simply answer: “No doubt this kind of meditation is 
‘grossiére’ ; but,” he would ask, “is the meditation of which Baruzi 
is so fond—viz., a purely intellectual meditation (an operation 
of the mind exclusively performed by the intellect without the 
cooperation of the imagination) on ‘species intelligibiles’ about God 
and the Universe and their relationship to each other—so very 
much above the simple discursive meditations recommended by tra- 
dition?” The most subtle and profound ideas of the philosophers 
about divine things are as far removed from the infinite reality of 
God as the childish imaginations of a schoolgirl about God. It can 
hardly be shown from experience that the dialectical juggleries of 
a thinker bring the mind nearer to God than the “sensible medita- 
tion” which is recommended by St. John of the Cross, and which 
can be performed by simple folks. “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” says an English proverb. The proof of the value 
of a certain method of meditation lies in its good effects on the 
spiritual life, especially in drawing man into loving God. It can- 
not be denied that “sensible meditation” may lead to the love of 
God as effectively as the most sublime speculations on God or the 
Blessed Trinity. In the “Ascent of Mt. Carmel’ (Book II, chap. 
15), St. John of the Cross says that the immediate aim of medi- 
tation is “to inflame and fill the soul with love.” It is well known 
that a “sensible meditation”—that is, a discursive mental activity 
accompanied by vivid representations of the imagination—on the 
Passion of our Lord is one of the best means of rousing us to a 
greater attachment to God and eternal things, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether a purely intellectual disquisition on abstract religious 
ideas produces that effect faster or easier. 

A cynical reader may say: “Who cares for that question as to 
what kind of meditation should be practised? Is it not a fact that 
most people who have started practising meditative prayer have 
given it up as a hopeless job? How few religious, whether male 
or female, are able to find any spiritual enjoyment or any spiritual 
profit in the daily meditations to which they are bound by the rou- 
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tine of their religious exercises! For most people, meditation 
seems to be nothing else but waste of time and energy, and, what 
is worse, it seems to produce a kind of nausea against the life of 
the spirit in general.” 


This objection only proves that the practice of meditation alone, 
however intensely and conscientiously it may be practised by indi- 
viduals, will not produce love, as St. John promises it would, unless 
mortification of the inordinate passions is carried on at the same 
time. That this is the conviction of St. John of the Cross himself, 
becomes evident to anyone who reads the First Book of “The Dark 
Night of the Soul.” There the Saint lets us see that beginners in 
the spiritual life who not only perform daily meditation, but even 
experience great consolations and sweet emotions towards spiritual 
things, are liable to come to grief unless they learn to curb their 
passions. I cannot help thinking that Baruzi, in his severe criti- 
cism of St. John’s “mediocre theory” of meditation, did not suffi- 
ciently bear in mind that the Saint, in giving only a few hints as to 
the practice of the ordinary workaday meditation, very likely wished 
to suggest that meditation, even the most subtle and intellectual, is 
of little use unless we practise self-control, and that any, even the 
most lowly meditation will terminate in a tender love of God if 
accompanied by the curbing of our passions. 


Il. How Does St. John’s Theory of Meditation Prepare for 
Contemplation? 


I almost fancy that the real reason why Baruzi shows so little 
patience with St. John’s theory on meditative prayer and its influ- 
ence upon contemplation is because this theory so glaringly defies 
natural psychological experiences and consequently makes mysticism 
unpalatable to modern science. If I tell a modern psychologist that 
meditation with its sensible imageries may all on a sudden land the 
mind in a state of utter emptiness of every kind of concept, and that 
in this state the mind finds itself absorbed in God without knowing 
how, that psychologist—Baruzi rightly thinks—will only laugh at 
me; and, if he finds it worth his while to argue, he will say that 
this theory propounded by St. John sounds as absurd as if I main- 
tained that a bird can fly because it prepared itself for it by hopping 
on the ground. 
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Certainly, if contemplation belonged to the order of nature like 
meditation (for even a Turk can meditate on religious subjects), 
Baruzi and modern psychology would be perfectly right in picking 
a hole in St. John’s system. If the absorption of the mind in God 
and its state of absolute passivity during contemplation is nothing 
else but the natural climax of an intense philosophical thinking, it 
would certainly be unscientific to assume that such a simple kind 
of meditation as St. John teaches would transpose the mind all on 
a sudden, in defiance of psychological principles, into a state of the 
highest metaphysical thought about God, the absolute Entity. 

But St. John of the Cross did not borrow from psychology his 
teaching as to how meditation—even a very “mediocre” one—pre- 
pares for contemplation; he draws from his personal religious ex- 
periences, and he knows from observing the experiences of other 
religious persons and from the study of the history of mystical 
theology that mystical contemplation cannot be the highest develop- 
ment of philosophical speculation, but that it is essentially a divine 
activity produced by the flashing up of the divine light. How little 
natural science is competent to judge mystical experience is ac- 
knowledged by W. James in his “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence” (p. 72): “Such experiences are as convincing to those who 
have them as any direct sensible experiences can be, and they are, 
as a rule, much more convincing than results established by mere 
logic ever are. You cannot help regarding them as genuine per- 
ception of truth, as revelations of a kind of reality which no ad- 
verse argument, however unanswerable by you in words, can expel 
from your belief.” 

In the passage referred to, James has in view chiefly intense feel- 
ings of God’s presence; but his words may also be applied, and 
with greater force, to that religious experience which goes by the 
name of mystical contemplation, and which undoubtedly is the cli- 
max of all religious experiences. 

Now let us approach the question which is the crucial point of 
this article: “How does the practice of meditation prepare for 
contemplation ?” 


St. John’s answer, according to many utterances scattered over 
all his works, can be summarized in the following sentences: 
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(1) Meditation tends to detach the soul from inordinate pas- 
sions and unruly imaginations. 


(2) This gradual process of detachment opens the soul to the 
stirrings of the love of God, which, though dormant, exists in the 
soul thanks to the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

(3) When these sweet vibrations of love become stronger and 
make themselves more intensely felt, a desire to come nearer to 
God springs up, and this desire finds its expression in an experi- 
ence that for some souls is alarming, often frightening. This ex- 
perience consists in a sort of a binding of the discursive faculty 
of the mind by a mysterious force; the power of exercising the 
customary meditation has gone, as if a mental paralysis had come 
over the soul. But in place of the usual practice of meditation 
the urge of resting in a general, loving attention to God permeates 
the soul. 

(4) Now, if the soul is intelligent enough to take the hint, she 
will soon find herself at home in this new mental state, her alarm 
and her fright will change into a sweet enjoyment and peace: she 
will readily, nay eagerly, leave behind the laborious work of medi- 
tation, and will keenly realize how abortive all her former efforts 
had been to come into close and immediate contact with God, 
whilst now she has the full conviction that her present conscious- 
ness of immediate touch with God can only be the effect of God’s 
manifestation. This transition from meditation to incipient con- 
templation can be illustrated by the experiences of a man who for 
the first time in his life is taken up into the air by an aeroplane. 
At first, when rising from the ground, fear makes his heart palpi- 
tate, but soon a thrilling sensation at this new experience over- 
whelms his anxiety and he enjoys the ride in the air far more 
than he anticipated. 


Here I have outlined the process by which the state of meditative 
prayer develops into contemplation. St. Maximus of Constanti- 
nople, who is never taken notice of by modern writers on mystical 
theology (not even by Baruzi, though in the bibliography at the 
end of his book he even records heaps of dii minorum gentium), 
embraces the same theory as St. John of the Cross, and condenses 
this development into the following short statements: “The end of 
the movement ( xw7cews ) Of rational creatures is to be for ever 
and happily ( deb cai ed elyac) in God, the origin and end of all 
things. First, the rational being is moved by God on the lines of 
reason ( voepas ), and reason by meditating acquires a knowledge 
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of God. Second stage: If the rational creature has acquired a 
knowledge of God, he loves Him ( épa, falls in love). Third stage: 
If he is in love (with God), he suffers a kind of ecstasy towards 
the object of his love.” Ecstasy ( &xeracis), as the etymology of 
the term suggests, does not connote an alienation of the senses as it 
does in St. Teresa’s writings, but only that mental state in which, 
by God’s immediate self-revelation, the mind stops its natural ac- 
tivity of forming ideas and imaginary representations of divine 
things and becomes fixed on God in a general loving attention. The 
fourth stage, according to St. Maximus, is this: “When the ra- 
tional creature suffers ecstasy, he is goaded on ( éxefyeras),” Viz., 
to enter into the sanctuary of the immediate knowledge of God 
more deeply (Migne, Vol. XCI, Ambiguorum Liber, col. 1073). 

To the average reader, the process by which we are led to mysti- 
cal contemplation may appear very simple and smooth, like going 
to an aerodrome, jumping into a seat of the aeroplane and flying 
off. As a matter of fact, there are persons, especially in the con- 
templative Religious Orders, who happily make their way from the 
state of beginners—which state, according to the old spiritual writ- 
ers, has as its criterion the practice of meditation—to the state of 
the “perfect” (or the “initiated’’) by means of contemplation with- 
out many reverses and within a short time. But in the majority 
of cases the transition from meditation to contemplation is like the 
attempt of an ant to climb a precipitous incline. The poor insect, 
when half way up, glides down again and again, and only after a 
dozen attempts it succeeds. Generally speaking, the way to con- 
templation is beset with many difficulties and we have to face many 
reverses. 

The reason for this experimental fact is because the relationship 
between meditation and contemplation is not like a relationship be- 
tween cause and effect. If I light a fire in my room, it will be 
warm; but not so in the spiritual life. As already pointed out in 
the short survey of the development of the spiritual life, meditation 
does not and cannot produce contemplation as fire produces heat. 
To repeat it once more, meditation is a natural activity of the mind 
like studying natural science; of course, the grace of God assists us 
(as in acts of any virtue) in the performance of meditation; but 
still the act of discursive mental prayer is done in a “co-natural” 
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manner, and the mental faculty of thinking, comparing, drawing 
conclusions and the rest is employed humano modo and not divino 
modo. It goes without saying that this natural kind of mental ac- 
tivity cannot be the adequate cause of the toto celo different act of 
contemplation, wherein, as St. John of the Cross repeatedly main- 
tains, our minds act divino modo. God becomes so intensely present 
that the mind, so to speak, sees and knows God through God’s own 
eyes. Thus, the contemplative person “has to climb up his own 
head,” to use a phrase of Nietzsche. Or, to quote another metaphor 
of the same writer, contemplation is “a continuous act of suicide 
of reason.” Yes, natural reasoning must come to a standstill when 
contemplation makes its triumphal entrance into the soul. 


(To Be Continued) 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


I. Magnanimity 

The Rev. Editors having kindly asked me for some more papers, 
I cannot but gratefully accept to try and write them, for to write 
or to preach puts one to shame, “ne cum aliis” and what follows. 
There is a terrible Psalm (the second part of Ps. xlix, second Psalm 
in Noct. III, i. for Wed.) : “But to the sinner God said: ‘Why do 
you relate My righteous commandments, and take My covenant upon 
your lips? And yet you were hating discipline; you tossed My 
words behind you—if you saw a thief, you ran off with him; and 
with adulterers you threw in your own lot... . You imagined, im- 
pious man, that I would be like yourself! No! I will arraign you, 
and stand up to confront you!” It is a dreadful thing to preach 
(as preach we must) the very highest, and to realize even while we 
speak that at all points we fall short. Realizing this, to write or to 
speak becomes a sort of penance which has an independent value. 
All the same, having arranged the last papers so as to make a sort 
of series, I hardly know out of what to construct this one, especially 
as I have been sent off to South Africa for the sun, and have no 
books, and am absorbed by what I am learning. I have, then, to beg 
to be forgiven if not only I use some of the material which is so 
ready to my hand, but quote at times my personal impressions, for 
impressions are coming fast and thick all these months. I am, how- 
ever, the less timid, because during my association with university 
students of various lands I acknowledge that students of the United 
States have been, along with the Dutch and the Belgians, the most 
insistent that we must remember foreign missions. 


* * * * * * 


I was staying with the Apostolic Delegate at Bloemfontein, and 
he had sent me out to listen to the Grenadier Guards band playing to 
children in a park. Looking at those serried ranks of sunburnt 
hefty youngsters, in the middle of whom I recognized the colors of 
two Catholic schools, I kept saying to myself: “This is our material! 
This is what we have to work upon! Here is the future; here is 
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the new nation of South Africa!” They played Scottish, Irish, 
English airs, and the children took them all up lustily: but for all 
that I was watching adolescent Africa. And then, I was fresh from 
Natal. I had been sitting on the earth in a hut, having at my side 
(1) an old, old man, attired (I confess) chiefly in a jackal-tail or 
two, who without ceasing for one moment expressed his Zulu wel- 
come; (2) a stalwart youth in breeches and shirt, trying hard to be 
sick because he had swallowed a devil; and (3) a Catholic woman, 
the daughter and aunt respectively of the two men, who explained 
to me that her son was a teacher in a Government school, and had 
passed Standard VI. Yes, up to then Zulus and Basutos alone had 
come my way; Bechuana-men, Matabele and Mashona were still 
future. 

In park and in kraal I kept saying to myself: “Why am I here? 
What is all this for? Ridiculous to suppose that it is just for me to 
get some sun! ... What am I doing?” And I remembered the mag- 
nificent Canticle of Tobias (Lauds I for Tues.) : “Acknowledge the 
Lord, you sons of Israel! In the presence of the heathen praise ye 
Him! For this is why He has scattered you among those heathen 
—that you might tell the story of His wonders. . . . So contemplate 
what He has done among ourselves, and with awe and reverence 
give ye thanks to Him, and exalt the King of the ages in your own 
acts!”” And with a kind of incredulous shock the memory of quar- 
rels came back into my head. I am far from saying “quarrels in 
South Africa,” but quarrels such as each one of us must remember 
among Catholics: one priest jealous of another, jealous of some 
layman cleverer than he, piqued because so-and-so gets the applause 
at a reunion; rivalry between religious congregations; bitterness 
towards nations not our own—all the squalid gamut of ill-feelings 
between Catholics, while all the time here is the colossal work offered 
to us by Christ our Lord to do—while all the time there sits the 
Pope, Father of all these, and yet the loneliest man on earth, his 
wrists broken by the weight of the universal keys. Immenso pon- 
dere claves, wrote Leo XIII. 

And let me say at once that not only in these “missions,” but 
also at home, what chiefly brings me to my knees is the Unknown 
Priest. Beautifully have they done homage to the “Unknown Sol- 
dier” in many lands; tears came constantly to my eyes when in Bel- 
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gium’s war-cemeteries I saw tomb after tomb inscribed simply with 
the phrase, “Known unto God,” because no name could be attached 
to the poor bones that lay there. But what is all that compared with 
the priest who never got the limelight, never once was quoted, never 
was advertised, did his modest job in charity towards all men and 
in complete—no, I will not say, self-effacement, for he will never 
have thought about self enough so much as to efface it, but in com- 
plete self-forgetfulness? Already I have met scores of these “for- 
eign missioners,” whose names no one will know, but who for sheer 
persistent humdrum heroism are going to make heaven itself more 
beautiful, as they have made earth happier, and no one knew it. 
Beside such men, who could ever dream of attending to the pitiable 
animosities or even un-sympathies which—who can deny ?—occupy 
our minds and inflame at times our emotions in our idle hours? 
Though their sphere of action be in one sense small, such men are 
very great because it would not occur to them to condescend to 
pettiness. The small thing would not even present itself to their 
attention. Confronted with what is really a gigantic task, they do 
not admit to their imagination the tiny things that might interfere 
with it. Wanting to get to their objective—say, a dying native— 
they do not complain that the roads are bad, because there aren’t 
any roads at all. They do not make a fuss because the sheets are 
damp, because—well, I have just met a priest who takes it as quite 
natural that his bed should be two boards in the branches of a tree, 
into which he climbs by a ladder of his own making. A cheery 
soul with whom I didn’t even think of commiserating, for his high 
spirit would simply not have understood what he was being com- 
miserated with for (if you will excuse all these prepositions!). 
Our Lady said: Magnificat anima mea Dominum. She meant that 
her heart proclaimed God as Great; but we are at liberty to see in 
her someone who makes God seem great to us, to whom spiritual 
things seem sometimes shrunken and mean. Look at Our Lady, 
and she “magnifies” God in our regard: we see how great in His 
goodness, after all, God is. And, in their measure, men like those 
make us see that God asks and obtains a human greatness, even 
which shall not disgrace His own. Perhaps the Psalm that em- 
braces all greatnesses best of all—greatness of God, greatness of 
His work upon our earth, greatness of the Psalmist whose own 
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mind could rise wholly above Jewish limitations and appreciate what 
was on God’s scale—is Ps. lxxxvi, which certainly the Breviary loves 
and so often uses (III Ps. in Nocturn II of feasts of B.M.V., and 
elsewhere) : “God’s firm-built citadel is on the holy hill. The Lord 
loves the gates of Sion beyond all the other dwelling-places of His 
Israel! Magnificent things should be said concerning thee, O thou, 
God’s City! ‘Yes, but I will recall Egypt, recall Babylon, as among 
those that ‘know’ Me! Look, the Philistine; look, the Tyrian and 
the folk of the Ethiopians—all these exist therein!’ Then assuredly 
may Sion say: ‘Right many a man had his birth within her! In- 
deed ’twas the Most High that founded her! The Lord shall read 
out from the register of the nations and the princes the list of those 
who had their being there. Ah, well, all happy people have in thee 
their dwelling!” 

That, I think, is the “swing” of the Psalm’s meaning. The Psalm- 
ist cries out at the beauty of Jerusalem, and declares that God loves 
that city more than all the rest of Israel. Marvellous must be the 
panegyric that we sing of her! Yes, answers God; but there is more 
than that. The Egyptian and the Babylonian (hereditary foes, the 
very symbols of idolatry), these somehow have come into existence 
there (fuerunt: not merely “were,” but found their being, their true 
selves, and therefore their citizenship, in what God means by 
“Sion”). They are to be numbered, and not overlooked but pro- 
claimed, as among men who “know Me.” Tyrian, Philistine, the 
black southerner—other pagan immemorial foes, all. ‘Why, then,” 
cries the astonished Psalmist, “Sion can assert that a whole multi- 
tude has been born within her!” (A man and a man: very many 
men, if not ‘all’ men.) She is learning that her true self is that 
“Jerusalem that is above, and is the Mother of us all.” And, on 
His great Day, the Lord will read forth the long roll of nations that 
were not Jews, and yet who came into being, possessed their being, 
within His City. The dwelling such as is that of all happy, grace-ed 
people, is in thee! 

I know that there are many applied and sanctioned meanings of 
this Psalm; and the Church wishes us to apply it to Our Lady, 
and beautiful is that application. But, taking it at its face value, I 
cannot think of any so superb and soaring a prophecy within the 
Psalms of the Church as God wishes it to be. Later, the Jews were 
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to conceive of a sort of universal ideal, Book, Tabernacle, Altar 
existing in some mid-heavenly world. Probably St. Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, half-glances back to this almost Platonic 
dream. But the Jews should not have had to wait for such fancies. 
Here in their inspired psalm-book was the vision infinitely more 
nobly set forth. Here was a rising above the builded temple, the 
highland crag, the frontiers even of the hallowed land, the mere 
mechanical descent from Abraham. A vision on God’s scale! Man, 
Holy-People, Holy-Land, as God contemplated them, and meant 
them to become. 

Surely a Psalm able to root out of us all littleness, to implant and 
foster in us all splendid generosity, good will, expansion of hope 
and effort; able to annul the mean and petty, the preferred, the 
“sectarian,” the “segregational.”’ Glorious things are to be said of 
thee, O thou God’s-City! May I be great enough to be thy not too- 
unworthy citizen! “Rex et Centrum omnium cordium!” Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, make my heart like to Thy Heart! 











RELIGION AND BUSINESS 
By J. Exuiot Ross, Px.D. 


We have it on very good authority that the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light. Of course, 
all of us have read that statement of Our Lord hundreds of times. 
But have we ever studied the wisdom of this world to see if we 
could acquire some of it for our own work? And yet it would 
seem to be a perfectly legitimate conclusion from Christ’s statement 
that we who look upon ourselves as children of light should try 
to get some of the wisdom of the children of this world. 

That the children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light, means, I suppose, that in their worldly busi- 
ness they use methods that are more effective for attaining their 
ends than religious folk use for attaining religious ends—leaving 
out of consideration the supernatural, sacramental means given by 
Christ Himself. The business of the children of this world is to 
make money. Our business is to keep the Ten Commandments, 
to develop our souls, get to Heaven, and to persuade others to do 
the same. Also, our business is to bring to the knowledge of others 
the light of the religious truths that we profess, and to convince 
them of the validity of these truths. 

Now, from one angle there seems to be no connection between 
the wisdom of the children of this world and the work of the chil- 
dren of light. Since our business is unworldly, worldly wisdom 
would seem to have no application to it. This work of the children 
of light, it is true, has a material side to it. Churches must be 
built, schools equipped, priests and Sisters must live. Very often 
we are not very wise in looking after this material side. The chil- 
dren of this world with their greater wisdom put things over on us. 
And when it comes to priests’ investments! Well, as one wise old 
pastor remarked, if only we could salvage all the foolish investments 
priests have made, we should have money enough to endow all the 
colleges we need. Priests rank high on the sucker lists. A little 
more worldly wisdom in these ways would be highly desirable. 

On the other hand, it is true that we should not commercialize 
religion. There is, perhaps, great danger of becoming too much 
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taken up with the necessary material side. Some time ago THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw published a vigorous article 
from the trenchant pen of Msgr. Belford on the commercialization 
of religion. And undoubtedly there have been abuses from the days 
of Ananias and Sapphira to the present. Each generation has its 
particular developments in this direction. No legislation can reach 
all the possible ways by which materialism can insinuate itself into 
the sanctuary. 

But may there not be another way altogether in which we need 
more worldly wisdom in religion? When Christ said the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of light, 
may He not have meant that we should apply their methods to our 
own spiritual work? Even those of us who pride ourselves on be- 
ing most businesslike in managing the material side, in gathering 
in the shekels most skillfully, oftentimes do not use the wisdom of 
modern business in our really spiritual business. We are not gov- 
erned by the general principles which have come to be accepted by 
the great leaders of industry. And I believe that all of us will find 
profitable an examination of conscience in this regard. 

In that very shrewd book, “The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” old Gordon Graham, the Chicago packer, tells his boy 
when he first goes on the road to beware of criticizing his competi- 
tors. “You can’t do business by knocking the other fellow,” he 
says in effect. “We are going to succeed by delivering the values 
ourselves, and not through the failure of someone else. Mind your 
own business, and let the other fellow take care of himself.” This 
might be taken as the first commandment of the business decalogue. 

I believe that this attitude is sound business. And there are in- 
numerable examples of how business men are living up to this com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not knock.” Look through any magazine 
or newspaper at the advertisements. They are concerned solely 
with getting before the public the advantages of some particular 
article. No manufacturer of cigarettes, for instance, would buy 
space in a newspaper to tell the public that a competitor’s brand has 
a million coughs to a carload. Of course, it might be a difficult thing 
to prove disparaging statements about one’s neighbors. There 
might be an unpleasant suit for libel and damages. But I do not 
believe that this is the main reason why big business does not use 
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such tactics. It is rather because it does not pay. It is bad psy- 
chology. For assuming that the reader is persuaded of the worth- 
lessness of a competitor’s article, he is not thereby led to buy ours. 

If one had the twelve million dollar appropriation of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company for advertising purposes, it would be a waste 
of money to spend it in knocking other people. It is so much more 
effective to concentrate on one’s own virtues, rather than on the 
defects of others. “They satisfy,” is much more likely to make 
purchasers, than to say of some other brand, “They don’t satisfy.” 
It pays to advertise, but only on the supposition that we can get our 
advantages before the public. 

Now, I hate just as much as anyone else the application of cham- 
ber of commerce jargon to religion, and particularly all talk about 
selling religion. Nevertheless, I believe that, in this particular point 
of advertising our own virtues and values rather than the defects 
of the other fellow, the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. We are not applying this 
principle of modern business, and that is one reason why we are 
not making more converts in this country. 

I confess that I have often in writing, in preaching, in conversa- 
tion devoted myself to the negative work of attacking, rather than 
to a constructive exposition of Catholic values. My only excuse is 
that I was in good company. In our diocesan weeklies, in our more 
pretentious magazines, in our monthlies (with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions), we devote too much space to criticizing others, and not 
enough to showing the values of Catholicism. Since I began to 
see light on the question, I have argued the matter with a number 
of persons, and sometimes they defend this policy on the score that 
we must warn our people against false teaching if we are to protect 
them in this modern age. And that is true. But the emphasis is 
too strong. We ought to cut down the percentage of negative at- 
tacks on others. What we need most of all is a positive exposition 
of Catholicism. Sometimes in this destructive criticism we are un- 
consciously actuated by a perfectly natural desire to swat the other 
fellow. We take delight in demolishing the arguments of others. 
And, as a consequence, many editorials and sermons and lectures are 
meant for the satisfaction of ourselves and of those who already agree 
with us, rather than to persuade those who start in disagreement. 
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But I wonder how far another element enters into the situation. 
Is it not sometimes safer to attack error than to expound truth? 
Critics in our own ranks cannot so easily trip us up if we are bang- 
ing away against the recognized enemies of the Church, as when 
we are trying to apply the values of Catholicism to today’s prob- 
lems. No editor will be accused of unorthodoxy if he romps all 
over Socialism. But if he undertakes to solve the social problems 
himself, he may find himself accused of being socialistic. 

This constant watchfulness for something to criticize has pro- 
duced an attitude akin to the war hysteria of 1914-1918. In those 
days the way to escape being suspected of lack of patriotism was 
to attack the Germans—who were always called Huns to emphasize 
one’s dislike. And the way to escape any suspicion of heresy is 
to attack heretics. When Ignatius Loyola devoted himself to ex- 
pounding the values of Catholicism for everyday living, he was five 
times haled before the Inquisition. Augustine Baker, the English 
Benedictine, was under a cloud for years because of the doctrine 
and method of spiritual direction he expounded in his Sancta So- 
phia. St. Teresa was not above suspicion, St. John of the Cross 
landed in an ecclesiastical prison, Newman suffered for thirty years. 

Now, if these outstanding men and women had to bear such 
trials, how much more likely is the ordinary Catholic editor or 
preacher likely to be subjected to something similar! On the other 
hand, is it not reasonably certain that, if these men and women I 
have mentioned had devoted themselves to lambasting the heretics, 
they would never themselves have been suspected of heresy? Who 
did the suspecting? The heresy hunters who were so busy denounc- 
ing that they had no time for constructive writing on religion. 

Every now and then there is a discussion of why it is that we are 
not making more converts in this country. Well, one reason, I am 
sure, is because we are too negative. There is too much attack, and 
not enough of positive exposition. Some time ago I sent out a 
letter to all the members of a large converts’ league, asking them 
to return a card stating whether it was a negative attack on what 
they previously held or a positive exposition of some value in Cathol- 
icism that led to their conversion. Over ninety per cent replied 
that it was a positive value in Catholicism. If one examines the 
case histories given in a book like that of Fr. Mannix, “The Con- 
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vert Movement in The United States,” one finds that most of those 
mentioned came into the Church because of something positive. 
Moreover, so far from making converts, this negative policy of 
attack is preventing converts. It stirs up antagonism in those out- 
side the Church. They get their backs up. The sarcasm that tickles 
the ears of Catholic readers, rubs non-Catholics the wrong way. 

Christ has given us the touchstone by which to judge the effect 
of our writing and speaking on others. Let us ask if we should 
want others to write in this way about us. How should we react? 
We can easily enough know by putting ourselves in the other fel- 
low’s place. Non-Catholics, in many instances, are reacting to some 
of our attacks in about the same way that Catholics react to anti- 
Catholic attacks. They are strengthened in their present position, 
instead of being converted. 

So much, then, for the first commandment of business, “Thou 
shalt not knock.” But there is another business principle which 
we can profitably apply in the sphere of religion. In business this 
second principle takes the form of various slogans, but they all mean 
the same thing. “The customer is always right,” “The voice with 
the smile wins,” “Politeness pays.” Such slogans are used in busi- 
ness because acting on them really does pay. Customers come back 
when they are treated politely, and they bring other customers. “He 
profits most who serves best.” Business is a competition in cour- 
tesy. Sometimes slurring remarks are passed on this Rotarian 
Babbittry. Because business men are courteous for business rea- 
sons, their whole attitude is decried: we are told they lack charity— 
and without charity they are as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

But what we ought to be doing, is to be just as polite and cour- 
teous as a business man, and add to it supernatural charity. If 
business men do not have charity because they are polite, certainly 
still less do we have charity because we are discourteous. Most 
people would rather deal with a courteous person without charity, 
than with a discourteous person without charity. 

If we, through the motive of supernatural charity, were putting 
into practice the same courtesy business people strive for, it would 
pay dividends a hundredfold in our particular kind of work. Theo- 
retically, our religious clientéle is the whole world. At present we 
have secured about fifteen per cent of the business. The rest has 
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escaped us partly because we have not served as well as we should. 
We have been discourteous, rude, impolite to many a prospective 
customer. Instead of putting a smile into our voice, we have put 
sarcasm. Instead of using molasses, we have tried vinegar. Our 
writing and our preaching have frequently been vitriolic. 

Recently some friends of mine had occasion to complain that the 
veneering was coming off some furniture they had bought. The 
firm from which they had purchased this, actually thanked them for 
calling their attention to the matter. I asked myself if I should 
have replied in like manner to a complaint directed against the 
religious service I was giving. Suppose someone objected to a 
sermon of mine, what would be my reaction? Would the critic get 
thanked? Could I exercise as much self-control as a telephone 
operator who is bawled out for giving the wrong number? I am 
afraid that I should find it difficult to thank a person for calling 
my attention to some mistake, no matter how right the person was. 
The complaint would run a good chance of being ignored alto- 
gether, if it were not answered snippily. 

There is another business principle having an application in the 
field of religion, that you can’t wait for business to come to you, 
but you must go out after business. We have been at the job of 
preaching the Gospel for nineteen hundred years, and we have 
reached only about fifteen per cent of complete efficiency. Is not 
this largely because we have not gone out sufficiently after the busi- 
ness? Because we have been too content with what we already 
had? Hundreds of opportunities of presenting Catholic truth to 
others are passed up yearly because we do not want to take them. 

Why is it that we are not making more converts? Because we 
really do not want to. I know that grace has to be taken into ac- 
count. I know that sometimes the hardest labor yields very meager 
results. But I also know that we do not do all that we could. Busi- 


ness men say that there must be exposure to prospects, if patronage 
is to be secured. And an excellent form of exposure to our pros- 
pects is participation in movements of civic welfare. 

Isolation and missionary work do not fuse. Cardinal Manning 
asked forty or fifty years ago if we were not too much in the 
sacristy. I suspect that if he were alive today he would be asking 
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the same question even more emphatically. Paradoxically, the 
growth of Catholicism has been a source of weakness. We have 
become strong enough in some places to stay to ourselves. As a 
consequence, we are not on our toes to seize the opportunities of 
mingling with others, and so exposing them to Catholicism. Man- 
ning said that he became a Catholic in spite of the Catholics he 
knew. And a convert friend of mine said that he had to burglarize 
his way into the Church. 

After speaking of three such fundamental business principles as 
“Thou shalt not knock,” “Politeness pays,” and going out after 
patronage, it may seem trivial to add this third, “Do it now.” But 
there are no trivial things in the service of God, and promptness 
often has important ramifications. A business house tries to an- 
swer every communication in some way the day it is received. If 
it cannot be finally disposed of immediately, it is at least acknowl- 
edged. But with us many letters never get answered at alk I 
know that it is a burden to write letters, especially if one has no 
secretarial assistance. And there may be an excuse for ignoring 
some communications. But sometimes important inquiries having 
a right to an answer are neglected. I have known a marriage and 
a possible conversion to depend upon a baptismal record, and the 
difficulty of extracting any information. 

I don’t know what produces this attitude towards letters. But 
sometimes I think it would be much more of a mortification if re- 
ligious novitiates and seminaries had the rule that every communi- 
cation had to be answered the day it was received. Maybe then 
the future priests would learn the habit of answering promptly. 
As it is, they get into careless habits that they never conquer 
later on. 

We have too much business in religion in the sense that business 
is going out after the dollars. But we have too little of the appli- 
cation to our work of saving souls of the principles that business 
men apply in their own field. The children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. I believe that we 
would make more converts if we through Christian charity applied 
to sur Father’s business the worldly principles: don’t knock the 
other fellow, politeness pays, we cannot wait for business to come 
to us but must go out after it ourselves, and, finally, do it now. 











THE APOSTLES OF PHYSICAL SAFETY 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 


Everyone desires safety. We speak here only of physical safety. 
There is no thought of dangers that result from the deliberate ac- 
tion of man. In the present reign of lawlessness the citizen is not 
safe on the streets of some of our great cities. No safety measures 
will suffice to prevent the shooting of innocent children and by- 
standers by gangsters who stop at nothing to achieve their ends. 
Outrages of this kind demand the stern intervention of the law. 

The world at large in this industrial age has perforce developed 
a new safety consciousness. The demand for safety education 
comes from every side. The casual observer thinks first of the 
school as a medium for this education. But here, as in so many 
other matters, the school can merely supplement the work done in 
the home. The home and the school are in turn assisted by the 
industrial plant in developing, not a fear complex, but a conscious- 
ness that makes for safety. 

The message of safety has a universal appeal. There is no man 
or woman that does not have need of this message in the present 
complex age in which we live. It may be fairly said that the first 
important steps in organized instruction in safety measures were 
taken by industrial concerns. The tremendous development of in- 
dustry that marked the latter part of the nineteenth century re- 
sulted in an increase in accidents. Many of these accidents were 
fatal, many more were non-fatal, but all resulted in an economic 
loss and a human loss. 

The inclination on the part of many was to take a sort of fatal- 
istic attitude. They looked complacently upon the ever increasing 
number of industrial accidents as a necessary concomitant of the 
advancing industrial era on which the world was launched. He 
was considered a humanitarian employer who did something to re- 
lieve the distress caused ty the accident, and, if the injured man 
was given a job to which he could even in his crippled condition 
give some sort of attention, the employer was thought to have dis- 
charged his duty to the injured man and to humanity at large. 
When the economic loss, resultant upon this sort of laissez-faire 
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policy, began to be appreciated, modern efficiency devised methods 
by which this loss could be avoided or at least compensated. But 
these efficiency measures took into consideration only the product, 
not the producer. It was often possible to avoid responsibility for 
an accident by the use of such terms as “assumption of risk,” “con- 
tributory negligence,” and “act of fellow-servant.” 

Towards the close of the first decade of the twentieth century the 
wastefulness of accidents, both to employer and employed, became 
a matter of greater concern. The question that was asked was not 
“whose fault is it?’ but rather “how can it be prevented in the fu- 
ture?” Proper guards were established around every piece of ma- 
chinery that might possibly cause injury to an operator. The safety 
of the workmen was made secure, not only from humanitarian mo- 
tives, but to promote speed of production and quality of product. 
But the best prophylactic measures devised by man were not proof 
against the carelessness and the recklessness of man. It soon be- 
came evident that the best weapon against this carelessness and 
recklessness was a campaign of education that would create in the 
minds of industrial workers at large a new attitude towards safety, 
a consciousness that would make for safety. 

Safety organizations began to arise. They pioneered to discover 
the best method of presenting their message to the public in general 
and to industrial workers in particular. A safety engineer became 
a regular member of the staff of the forward-looking industrial con- 
cerns. It was his province to devise mechanical improvements and 
to sell the gospel of safety to the workers. The workmen them- 
selves were organized in committees to investigate certain given 
safety problems, to report their findings, and to suggest remedies 
of remediable conditions. The safety engineer sought to convince 
those who heard his message that the problem was one of serious 
import to all parties, to the manufacturer and to the producer, and 
that no abiding improvement of conditions could be effected with- 
out the codperation of all, the company and the employes. There 
was no employe of the mill who was not enlisted in the general 
effort to spread the gospel of safety. It was represented to him 
that the saving was not merely one of expense, but chiefly of an- 
other element that once lost could never be supplied—the health 
and the bodily integrity of the individual worker. 
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In the second decade of the twentieth century compensation laws 
established by various States gave an impetus to the promotion of 
safety measures by fixing a charge upon the employer regardless 
of his responsibility. The National Safety Council was established 
in 1913. It was a clearing house for information and the great 
organized medium of study and research in the interests of safety. 
Today “safety” is to thousands of employers a highly organized, 
permanent and profitable activity. The constructive work of many 
insurance companies, writing liability and compensation insurance, 
has contributed much to the cause. By preventive measures they 
seek to avoid accidents, and the amount paid for prevention fre- 
quently exceeds the total of claims for a given year. They encour- 
age the insured by making it possible for him to secure an “experi- 
ence rating,” a lower rate in consideration of a lower than normal 
average of accidents. State labor departments and industrial com- 
missions, which were formerly satisfied merely to enforce regula- 
tions, now aid in prevention work and make of themselves a friend 
to employer and employe. Trade associations, engineering soci- 
eties and various bureaus of the U. S. Government seek to contrib- 
ute to the welfare of industry by devising preventive measures. 
The great aim of all is expressed in the maxim “no serious acci- 
dents.” 

Safety is not the mere saving of human lives and the integrity 
of the human body. It is closely correlated with efficiency and 
economy of production, and with the establishment and maintenance 
of proper relations between employer and employe. This is readily 
proved by an example. If a workman pushing a truck is injured 
by an object falling on his foot, the case comes up for investiga- 
tion. Proper investigation will pursue the matter further than the 
mere case in hand and find out whether or not such accidents, even 
when they do not result in personal injury, may not be a cause of 
inefficiency. The investigation will discover all the conditions per- 
taining to this particular operation and make an adjustment that 
will promote efficiency and economy of production as well as pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an accident in the future. In seeking 
to promote the well-being of all, the employer and the employe have 
a common ground upon which they can meet without compromise 
or condescension. Safety is possible only through mutual codpera- 
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tion. This codperation in safety leads to codperation in other 
things. If the men are convinced that the employer is interested in 
preventing accidents from humanitarian motives, they realize that 
he is their friend and is desirous of their friendship. 

But all accidents do not occur in connection with industry. The 
alarming increase in automobile traffic fatalities in the past genera- 
tion gives us pause. We find it difficult to find much cause for 
congratulation in the fact that railroad and street car fatalities de- 
creased 30% in the decade from 1913 to 1923, when we reflect that 
at the same time motor fatalities increased over 300%. This alarm- 
ing situation has prompted public-spirited men in various sections 
of the country to seek for ways and means to eliminate traffic acci- 
dents. In 1915 the National Safety Council inaugurated the public 
safety section. Experimental safety campaigns were conducted in 
various cities, and by every possible means information was assem- 
bled and the gospel of safety preached. In the average American 
city of 100,000 or more population, a well-organized continuous, 
comprehensive community safety campaign is a necessity. Personal 
carefulness must be a constant lesson. If good is to be accom- 
plished, the public must be enlisted in the cause, public sentiment 
must be mobilized in favor of safety measures. Forward-looking 
insurance carriers have it within their power to help in all this work. 
Railroads, street railways, motor clubs, chambers of commerce, 
clubs of men and women are agencies that can contribute mightily 
to the spread of the movement. An epoch-making development 
was the “National Conference on Street and Highway Safety,” 
convened in 1924 at the call of the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover. The question is one that merits national attention, for 
highway safety is as important to the movement of traffic as indus- 
trial safety is to the efficiency of production. Our chief lack at the 
present time is adequate technical research into specific hazards in 
the field of industry and spacious highways, particularly within the 
limits of many of our large cities. 

When we come to speak of safety in the home, we are delving 
into a problem the importance of which does not appear on the sur- 
face. But a simple comparison will set the problem before us in 
its proper perspective. Statistics compiled by the National Safety 
Council reveal that the number of fatal home accidents was just 
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about equal to the number of fatal industrial accidents or fatal 
traffic accidents. The grand total of 95,000 accidents in 1928 was 
about equally divided under four headings: Industrial, Traffic, 
other public causes and Home accidents. The home is a generation 
behind industry in the effective promotion of preventive measures. 
The home accident does not have anything of the spectacular about 
it; it constitutes no direct economic charge outside the home where 
it occurs. Perhaps it is for this reason that home safety has been 
treated almost universally as an afterthought, a sort of poor rela- 
tion. But home accidents are of much greater economic and human 
significance than the general public seems to consider them. What- 
ever prevention has been accomplished in home safety work has 
been due to the unobtrusive and unpublished devotion of nurses and 
relief workers. The importance of the consideration of the home 
safety problem is receiving greater recognition today. The indus- 
trial manager realizes that, if the message of safety has permeated 
the home, it will have affected the worker who leaves that home 
to come to the industrial plant. The home is an important link in 
the transmission of the great lesson of safety. 

The fundamental work must needs be done in the school. The 
initiative and the practical genius of educators has made safety part 
of the school curriculum. An organized effort is made, even in the 
first grade, to impress this message upon the mind of the growing 
child. The teacher aims to create within him an attitude of mind 
that will desire to be safe, a consciousness that will make for safety. 
Actual experience has demonstrated that safety education in schools 
can effect a 50% reduction in fatalities among school children in 
the United States. The National Safety Council tries to enlist the 
support of educators throughout the land. Authorities agree that 
the school should accept safety education as a part of its obligation 
to society. The school has the same obligation to teach the child 
safety as to teach him to read, to appreciate the value of robust 
health, to understand the conditions and problems of industrial and 
political society, to enjoy the fine and the beautiful in music, art 
and literature. Why develop the useful citizen and freely allow 
him to jeopardize his physical integrity? Neither the modern child 
nor his parent has any great background of experience to enable 
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him to confront the complexity of life in this mechanized age. The 
school through research and instruction must supply this void. 

It may not be amiss to remark in this connection that in the last 
analysis safety education will depend upon respect for human per- 
sonality. It is but one aspect of character education. It is a branch 
of ethics. It demands spiritual training and does not suffer the 
application of mechanical method. The sanctity of human life is 
the supreme thought in every effort to impart safety education. 
Unless we are satisfied to have our safety education produce noth- 
ing more than a fear complex, we must give the pupil this spiritual 
insight. The great heroes of the world have risked life and limb 
to preserve, not bones and flesh, but the human personality which 
both suffuses and transcends them. The hero is prompted to acts 
of heroism, not by the thought of newspaper notoriety and popular 
acclaim, but by his profound regard for the sanctity of human life. 
We do not attempt to remove adventure, hazard, and danger from 
human experience. This cannot and ought not to be done. But 
adventure, hazard and danger may be and should be sublimated to 
greater ends. 

The school could, if it wished, take temporary refuge in the re- 
flection that the attitude of mind that makes for safety should be 
given to the child by its first teachers, its parents. But the modern 
home is lamentably lacking in this respect. Our intense industrial 
existence, which affects women also at a time in their lives when 
they should be preparing for their great future career as homemak- 
ers, sometimes renders impossible proper preparation for this great 
task. The incapacity of young mothers for home management is 
sometimes a fruitful source of hazards in the home. It is not within 
our province to enumerate the dangers that may lurk even in the 
well-managed home. The reader could perhaps mention twenty-five 
common sources of injury that may exist in any home. The school 
children of Toledo, a few years ago, collected in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire several hundred causes of injury. But a consideration of 
a few dangers will enable us to see how easily this serious situation 
can be remedied in the American home. The value of the safety 
work accomplished in the home is enhanced by the fact that the 
home is an educator, not only to the children of tender years, but 
to all the members of the household. There is no more important 
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medium of dissemination of safety knowledge than the home. To 
some it is the only medium. The most important province wherein 
the home becomes a medium of safety education is the mind of the 
child. We are instructing the child in a field in which he is already 
sensitized. Despite this it is difficult to combat habits of careless- 
ness that may have been engendered in the child by the conduct of 
his elders within the home circle. Here again the need of codpera- 
tion must be emphasized. It is, for instance, practically useless to 
teach the child in school that it is dangerous to play with sharp 
objects, if he is allowed to play with such things at home. We are 
face to face with the psychological principle that first impressions 
are the most lasting impressions. The home has the opportunity of 
making the most lasting impressions on the mind of the child. If 
he has been properly trained in his pre-school days in the observance 
of safety measures and in the desire to be safe, the school will ex- 
perience little difficulty in carrying on the work. 

A short investigation of statistics of home accidents, fatal and 
non-fatal, will enable us to grasp the seriousness of the situation 
and to see the ease with which it can be remedied. In the year 
1926 there were 24,000 fatal home accidents. Insurance companies 
tell us that the ratio of fatal to non-fatal home accidents is 1 to 200. 
It is safe to assume that the number of non-fatal accidents is close 
to half a million. We cannot determine the exact economic loss 
consequent upon these accidents, but again it is safe to assume, so 
the insurance companies tell us, that it is not short of $500,000,000. 

The chief sources of home accidents are readily divided into four 
or five classes: falls, burns and scalds, asphyxiation and suffocation, 
and poisons. One-third of all home accidents result from falls. 
15,600 persons were killed through falls in the year 1926. One-half 
of these fatal accidents were within the homes. Statisticians have 
determined that 36% of home falls occur on stairs and steps. The 
absence of non-slip treads and handrails and adequate lighting is 
responsible in most cases. Many falls occur on polished floors, off 
ladders and porches, and through stumbling. This mere enumera- 
tion permits us to see how the average home can readily prevent 
hazards that are sometimes looked upon as inseparable from the 
average conditions of living. 

Burns are responsible for 20% of home accidents. 2,800 chil- 
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dren under five years of age die annually from burns sustained 
while under the protection of their own home. Harrowing exam- 
ples could be adduced without number, but surely the mere mention 
of the total is distressing enough to prompt anyone with a proper 
regard for the sanctity of human life to take measures for the 
elimination of this hazard. Pans and kettles of boiling water, 
matches and firecrackers and open fireplaces are the chief offenders 
in this category. 

Suffocation and asphyxiation resulted in 1926 in the death of 
950 children under five years of age. As a nation, we are learning 
to be careful in the use of gas stoves, particularly in sleeping rooms. 
But we do not seem to have a proper appreciation of another deadly 
enemy that lurks in every place that a motor engine is kept, carbon 
monoxide gas. 

The fourth great cause of home accidents is poisoning. Whereas 
less than 10% of all home deaths result from poisoning, it is a 
fearful reflection upon the carefulness of mothers and fathers that 
1000 children under five years of age die annually from poisoning. 
The very young child is conceded a right to be heedless, and it must 
be afforded absolute protection from dangers it does not comprehend. 

The home needs to be educated to safety. The school and the 
industrial plant have carried their message to the home. They must 
continue to do this. But the home is expected to codperate in the 
all-important work. The child should receive its first lessons in 
this subject from the home, the home may develop a better attitude 
from the training that children receive in the school, the industrial 
worker may become an apostle of safety for the members of the 
household and at the same time develop within his own conscious- 
ness a new and improved attitude towards safety as a result of his 
contact with the work of the American school and the American 
home. For the child of school age and for the adult avoidance of 
home accidents requires the same sort of personal carefulness that 
is necessary on the street and in the factory, and that ought ulti- 
mately to be developed by a combination of organized community 
activity and of safety education in the elementary schools. By the 
combined effort of all we are producing not a generation that suffers 
from a fear complex, but a generation with a distinctly new attitude 
or consciousness that makes for safety. 
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PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Examination of the Parties in Court 

The judge is obliged to interrogate the parties for the purpose of 
establishing the truth of a fact which the public interest demands 
should be established beyond doubt. 

In other cases, the judge may question one of the contending 
parties, not only at the request of the opposing party but even ex 
officio, whenever some proof advanced needs elucidation. 

The judge may question the parties at any stage of the trial be- 
fore the case is closed. After the closing of the case new proofs 
may not be proposed by the parties except under the circumstances 
specified in Canon 1861 (Canon 1742). 

It is evident that the statements of the parties to the litigation do 
not constitute proof, but the court may get some useful information 
on the state of the facts. Besides, nobody is to be condemned either 
in civil or criminal cases without being given an opportunity to ex- 
plain his side of the case. However, it may not be to a party’s best 
interests to appear in person in court if he or she is nervous and 
greatly excited, for statements may be made, contradictory facts be 
given, and the whole affair so confused that the examination has a 
damaging effect on his case. Ordinarily the Canon Law does not 
demand the personal appearance in court of the litigating parties, 
but, if the judge summons them to appear in person, they must obey. 
The law makes it obligatory on the ecclesiastical judge to question 
the parties in court when there is question of ascertaining a fact 
which has a bearing on the public weal. Evidently cases concerning 
the validity of marriage, of sacred ordination, serious disciplinary 
cases against the public ministers of the Church, cases against the 
property and rights of legal ecclesiastical persons, and finally all 
criminal cases have to do with the public welfare of the Church, and 
in those cases the court must use all possible means to arrive at the 
truth of the facts in the case, and the examination of the parties is 
considered one of the means to get at the truth. The court has the 
right in all other cases to question the parties in court, not only at 
the instance of the opposing party but officially, as the judge has to 
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assure his own conscience that the sentence he will pronounce is 
right in law and fact. In matters which are merely private affairs 
and do not affect the public welfare, the court should ordinarily not 
question the parties, but rather listen to and weigh the proofs which 
either party advances and decide accordingly. In private affairs the 
court is not to show interest one way or the other, while in matters 
vital to the public welfare the court acts as the instrument of the 
public authority. It is within the discretion of the court to sum- 
mon the parties for examination in court at any time during the 
trial before the case is declared closed. 


Obligation of the Parties to Answer the Judge 

The parties are obliged to answer the legitimate questions of the 
judge and to tell the truth; they are not bound to answer questions 
about an offense committed by them. 

If a party has been legitimately questioned and refuses to answer, 
the judge shall decide the significance of the refusal, whether it is 
justified, and whether it is or is not to be held equivalent to an ad- 
mission. 

If a party who is obliged to answer refuses, or answers but is 
found afterwards to have told a lie, he shall be punished by exclusion 
from all legal ecclesiastical acts for a time to be determined accord- 
ing to the circumstances by the judge. If the party had taken the 
oath to tell the truth before the interrogation, he shall be punished 
with a personal interdict, if he is a lay person, or with suspension, if 
he is a cleric (Canon 1743). 

The oath to tell the truth cannot be administered to the accused 
by the judge in criminal cases; in civil cases he must demand the 
oath from the parties whenever the public welfare is at stake; in 
other cases, the administration of the oath is left to the discretion 
of the judge (Canon 1744). 

The obligation to answer the judge is imposed by the law of the 
Church. It is permissible that the party called for examination 
have a legal adviser to assist him, for such an advocate knows better 
than the party whether perhaps some question of the judge is be- 
yond what the law permits him to ask, and he can in the name of 
the party object to the question. The judge cannot urge his ques- 
tions to the parties to such an extent that he practically does away 
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with the trial of the case. The defendant of whom somebody 
claims a certain sum of money or something else cannot be made by 
the judge to admit that he owes the plaintiff what he claims, for 
otherwise there would be no trial necessary ; the plaintiff must prove 
that he has the right to get from the defendant what he asks for in 
court. In criminal cases the accused is not bound to answer ques- 
tions about the offense for which he was brought to trial, for other- 
wise he would be forced to be his own accuser. Voluntary confes- 
sion in criminal trials is admitted in Canon Law provided it is en- 
tirely voluntary ; in fact, an extorted confession is a misnomer. One 
can tire out a person and weary him to such an extent that he will 
admit anything to stop the ordeal. 

Refusal to answer legitimate questions of the judge naturally 
prejudices the court against the party. It should be noted that the 
Code speaks of refusal to answer legitimate questions of the judge, 
for the counsel for the party questioned or he himself may have 
valid objections why his client should not answer some question. 
The refusal, if unjustifiable, is to be weighed by the judge as to its 
bearing on the merits of the case. The only punishment which the 
Code allows the judge to inflict for refusal to answer is the depriva- 
tion of legal ecclesiastical acts. Those acts are enumerated in Canon 
2256, n.2. If the party questioned by the judge was sworn before 
being examined, and then either refused to answer a legitimate ques- 
tion or deliberately lied in his answer, the law commands the judge 
to punish a lay man with the personal interdict and a cleric with 
suspension. 

The oath before the examination of the parties may not be ad- 
ministered in criminal trials. In civil cases the judge is required by 
law to demand the oath in affairs which concern the public weal; in 
all other cases the judge may use his own judgment whether or not 
he will examine a party under oath. 


Points on Which the Judge Examines the Parties May 
Be Submitted by Others 


Both the plaintiff and the defendant, as also the prosecutor and 
the defensor vinculi, can submit to the judge points or questions 
(called positiones), on which they desire him to question a party. 
In the drawing up, admitting, and proposing of these questions to a 
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party, approximately the same rules are to be followed as are laid 
down for the questioning of witnesses in Canons 1773-1781 (Canon 
1745). 

The positiones are assertions or statements which the parties and 
the prosecutor or defensor vincult may present to the judge with the 
request that a party (plaintiff or defendant) may be questioned by 
him on those points. Commentators on the Code point out that the 
so-called “positions” were introduced by court practice in the old 
Roman Law and were adopted in the court practice of Canon Law. 
As far as we know, pleading in the courts of the United States has 
not adopted the practice of the “positions.” Another difference be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical court practice is that in the civil 
courts the attorney for the party questions in court the opposing 
party, while in the ecclesiastical court the judge is to question the 
party, the opponent or his attorney offering to the judge the points 
on which he desires him to examine the party. Canon Law gives 
the judge authority to admit or reject the points on which the op- 
ponent asks that the other party be questioned. 

The parties must appear in person before the judge to take the 
oath and answer the questions, except the persons mentioned in 
Canon 1770, §1, nn.1-2 (Canon 1746). 

Ordinarily the parties need not appear in court personally but 
may be represented by their attorney. In all cases, however, in 
which the law either prescribes the oath to be taken by the party or 
in which the court has authority to demand the oath, the party must 
appear in person (cfr. Canon 1316). According to Canon 1770, 
Cardinals, bishops, and distinguished persons exempted by the law 
of their country from appearing in court, can appoint a place where 
they choose to give testimony. The same Canon rules that persons 
who for reason of illness, bodily or mental difficulties cannot come 
to court are to make their depositions at home before persons au- 
thorized by the court to take their testimony. Likewise, Religious 
Sisters with solemn vows who for reason of the law of enclosure are 
not to leave their convent are to give their testimony at the convent. 
All these persons, though they be either plaintiffs or defendants in 
a canonical trial, are excused from appearing personally in court, 
and, if they are to be questioned by the court, they are examined 
outside the court. 
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Proofs Admitted in Canon Law Trials 
Canon Law admits as proof: (1) confession of the parties; (2) 
witnesses; (3) experts; (4) inspection by the court of the place or 
object of the controversy (e.g., house, land, etc.) ; (5) documents; 
(6) presumption; (7) supplementary oath. 
Before the Code treats of each form of proof individually, it 
gives a few general rules on proofs, as follows: 


No proof is required for the following : 


(1) notorious facts, which are such by either notoriety of law 
or notoriety of fact, in accordance with Canon 2197, nn.2-3; 


(2) facts which are presumed by law; 


(3) facts asserted by one of the contending parties and admitted 
by the other, unless either the law or the judge nevertheless demands 
proof (Canon 1747). 

The first class, notorious facts, do not require proof because the 
court itself takes judicial notice of such facts; the civil courts of 
the United States follow the same rule concerning notorious facts. 
Facts which have been established by legitimate sentence of a com- 
petent court are, after the sentence has become final, notorious facts 
by notoriety of law. Notoriety of fact denotes such great publicity 
that it would be impossible reasonably to deny the fact. 


Facts which are presumed in law need not be proved. However, 
there is a twofold presumption in law, one called iuris simpliciter, and 
the other iuris et de ture. An example of the Code on presumptio 
turis simpliciter is to be found in Canon 1086, §1, where it is stated 
that in marriage the internal consent is always presumed to con- 
form to the words or signs by which marriage consent is expressed. 
An illustration of the presumptio iuris et de iure is contained in 
Canon 1972, where the law rules that, when a marriage has not been 
attacked while both parties were alive, it is after the death of one 
or both parties presumed to have been valid, so that proof to the 
contrary is not admitted except when the question of validity arises 
incidentally in another canonical trial. There are other instances of 
both kinds of legal presumption in the Code. We shall return to this 
matter when we come to comment on Canons 1825-1828, which 
deal specifically with presumptions. 

Admissions—that is to say, facts asserted by one of the litigants 
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and admitted by the opponent—need not be proved. The judge may 
nevertheless insist on proof, and in some instances the law itself may 
demand proof. In fact, in some cases admissions are of no value 
because through collusion between the parties the court could be de- 
ceived. Wherefore, admissions are of little value in cases concern- 
ing the validity of marriage, or in any other affair concerning the 
public weal, or in affairs concerning the welfare of souls. In pri- 
vate affairs the parties are, of course, at liberty to cede their rights, 
and, if one party admits something in favor of his opponent, nobody 
else is concerned. 


The Burden of Proof 

The burden of proof rests with the person who makes an asser- 
tion. If the plaintiff does not prove his case, the defendant is freed 
from whatever liability the plaintiff tried to fasten on him by the 
court action (Canon 1748). 

The burden of proof is said to rest primarily with the plaintiff, 
but the Code lays down the general principle that it rests with the 
one who makes a claim or assertion against another in court. Ifa 
defendant merely denies the facts, or tries to disprove the facts on 
which the opponent bases his claims against him, he cannot be said to 
have the burden of proof; but, if he alleges facts which are to show 
his rights or claims against the plaintiff, if he asserts facts which 
are to prove something in his favor, he must prove the facts, for 
what is asserted without proof may be denied by the opposing party 
without disproving the assertion. 


Undue Delay of Proofs 

Proofs which seem to be asked for the purpose of delaying the 
trial (¢.g., the examination of a witness who is far away, or whose 
domicile is unknown, or the obtaining of a document which cannot 
be speedily procured), shall not be admitted by the judge, unless 
those proofs seem necessary because other proofs are lacking or 
are insufficient (Canon 1749). 

The law gives the judge the important power of deciding whether 
a party who asks for time to get certain proofs which entail a long 
delay of the trial really needs those proofs, or merely requests them 
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for the purpose of prolonging the trial and perhaps annoying the 


opponent. 
Confession of the Parties 

An assertion of a fact, made in writing or orally before the judge 
by one party against himself and in favor of the opponent, whether 
made of his own accord or in answer io a question of the judge, is 
called a judicial confession (Canon 1750). 

The Code of Canon Law puts the rules on confession as the first 
of the various ways in which parties may prove their case. The 
Law of the Decretals did not put confession among the proofs. 
However, it is not of great importance whether one calls confession 
of the parties proof or something else, for in effect the confession is 
the best kind of proof because it relieves the opponent of the burden 
to prove the fact asserted by him and admitted by the other litigant. 
We saw before that the judge may not admit confession of a party 
as proof in cases that affect the public weal, for by collusion the 
parties might maliciously agree on some fact for the purpose of 
getting, for instance, a declaration of nullity of a marriage. In 
such cases facts cannot be proved solely by admission of the parties. 
If the matter of the litigation is a purely private affair, the Code 
says the following about confession : 

In the case of some private affair, in which the public welfare is 
not concerned, the judicial confession of one party, made freely and 
deliberately, relieves the other party from the burden of proof 
(Canon 1751). 

The judicial confession (t.e., a confession made in court) does 
not have the full force of relieving the opponent from the burden of 
proof concerning the fact admitted by the other party unless it is 
made freely (1.e., without intimidation, force, etc.) and deliberately 
(i.e., without trickery or any other artifice employed by the opponent 
to make the other party commit itself). 


Retraction of Confession 
A party who has made a confession in court cannot contradict 
his own confession unless he does so immediately, or proves that it 
lacks the requisites specified in Canon 1750, or was due to a mistake 
of fact (Canon 1752). © 
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If a party wants to retract his confession, he must do so imme- 
diately before the court session during which he made the confession 
closes. If he goes outside the court and is perhaps influenced by 
others to retract his confession in a future session of the court, he 
will not be allowed by the judge to retract or modify his confession, 
unless he can prove to the satisfaction of the judge that his confes- 
sion was not freely made, or that he acted too hastily without being 
conscious of the serious consequences of his confession, or that he 
mistook the statement of fact made by the opponent and assented 
to by him. However, assertions count for nothing, and the court 
will require proof of the reasons for retracting his confession. The 
court cannot allow persons to make statements in one session and 
permit them to cancel what they said in the next session, because 
in that manner the court would get nowhere with a case. Ordinarily 
a person who makes a confession should have no excuse for can- 
celling it, for the judge himself will remind the party of the im- 
portance of that step, and the practice of the court in all testimony, 
confessions, admissions, etc., by the parties and witnesses demands 
that the clerk write down the words of these persons and read their 
statements to them, asking them whether they have anything to add 
or to cancel before they are requested to sign the statements. 


Confession Made Outside the Court 

A confession, whether written or oral, which is made to one’s 
opponent or to others outside the court, is called extrajudicial. If 
this confession is introduced in court, it is left to the discretion of 
the judge, after considering all the attendant circumstances, to de- 
termine its weight (Canon 1753). 

It is evident that the statements of a party made outside of court 
to the opponent or to other persons, either by letter or in conversa- 
tion, do to some extent prejudice the case of the party, if his words 
contain an admission of the facts upon which the opponent relies to 
prove a claim against him in court. Those admissions, however, do 
not have the same force as a confession in court. The one who made 
them may very easily claim that he was mistaken or in the case of 
oral statements that the other party misunderstood him, or may 
give some other excuse why his words should not be taken seriously. 
Nevertheless, a person must watch his words and especially his 
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statements in writing whenever they concern an affair with his fel- 
low-man that may be taken to court, for though the judge is not to 
consider them as proof in the strict sense of the word, there is no 
doubt that this admission of facts does hurt the interests of him 
who made them. 

There is another kind of admission or confession which is an ad- 
mission of a fact claimed by the opponent with the addition of quali- 
fying circumstances. For example, one may admit that one in- 
flicted the injury complained of by the opponent but that one did so 
through sheer accident, or in self-defense, or through some other 
excusing or extenuating circumstance. If the fact is admitted and 
responsibility denied, the one who pleads the facts or circumstances 
which excuse him from liability must prove those facts. 











THE BROTHER PROBLEM 
(Continued) 


By WiLtiaM ScHAEFERS 


I 

“Why are vocations to the lay Brotherhood so scarce in this coun- 
try?” The replies to this question in our questionnaire show that 
in the mind of the majority of the Religious Superiors it is largely 
a question of lack of information on the vocation. Interest in it 
needs to be aroused. Vocations to the priesthood and to the Sister- 
hood enjoy the help of a fruitful agency—the pastors and teaching 
Sisters. The pastor is constantly among his people, knows the boys 
and young men in his parish, and is anxious to discover among 
them at least a few vocations to help meet the need of such voca- 
tions in his diocese. The Sisters also are zealous in promoting 
vocations to the priesthood and, in order to help perpetuate their 
own communities, vocations to the Sisterhood. Besides the pres- 
ence of this fruitful zeal for vocations to the priesthood and Sister- 
hood, the vocation itself is constantly before the eyes of the people. 
They see the priest every day, recognize his dignity, and observe 
the nature of his work. Likewise, vocation to the Sisterhood is 
constantly before the eyes of the school girls; they mingle with the 
Sisters more or less for nine months out of the year. 

But how many of our boys and young men are acquainted with 
the life and work of the Lay Brother? How many of them ever 
see a religious Lay Brother? For a large number that vocation is 
something of a mystery; they have not the faintest idea what it 
may be. The vocation to the Lay Brotherhood is hidden away in 
the monastic fastness or in the rectories of parishes that are in 
charge of monks; consequently, from a publicity point of view (par- 
don the phrase), the vocation is at a disadvantage. It does not show 
itself, it does not make its appearance in the world. It is confined 
almost exclusively to monastic ground. 

The vocation, therefore, must be brought to the attention of those 
who show some signs of having the qualifications necessary for the 
vocation. The Brothers themselves can do nothing in the matter. 
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And the Fathers even lack the opportunity to speak in favor of the 
vocation. Their contact with people is limited. The boys under 
their care are nearly all students aspiring to the priesthood. How- 
ever, in the opinion of many Religious Superiors, the Fathers could 
exert themselves more than they do in fostering the vocation. Many 
monasteries have charge of parishes; many of the Fathers, too, 
leave the abbey to do parish work during the summer time. To 
some extent, therefore, the Fathers themselves are in position to 
advance the cause of the Lay Brotherhood among the people. 

Offhand, we would say that not ten per cent of the parishes in 
the United States hear an occasional sermon explaining this voca- 
tion. If it were possible to check up on the number of sermons 
preached on this vocation, the small total would, no doubt, greatly 
astonish the Religious Superiors. This great scarcity of sermons on 
the vocation does not help the cause. With regard to literature on 
the vocation, nearly all of the monasteries own and operate printing 
presses. The Fathers, therefore, would be helping their cause by 
increasing the amount of literature dealing with this subject. How- 
ever, not much is said about the vocation in the monastic press. 

If the urgent need to instruct those who are in position to foster 
and encourage such vocations is ever to be filled, the initiative must 
be taken by the monasteries themselves, and this they can partly ac- 
complish through their press. No doubt, if the pinching scarcity 
of Brothers were better known, the Church at large would take a 
more active and constructive interest in the matter. Outside of 
monastic circles, the Brother Problem is hardly known. But why 
not bring this problem to the attention of our 25,000 priests and 
20,000,000 Catholics? Once the interest of priests and people has 
been awakened, a step forward has been made. By all means the 
family, the cradle of all vocations, ought to be interested in the 
problem. There are many families, without doubt, who have boys 
that could be quite easily encouraged to the vocation. It is a voca- 
tion peculiarly suited to the more unfortunate class of young men; 
in saying this it is not our intention to make it appear as if we were 
lowering the tone of the vocation. Princes have chosen it. What 
we mean is this: there are young men among the poorer classes 
whose lack of education, culture, social standing, and opportunities 
in the world has unconsciously led them to adopt a sort of home- 
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spun philosophy that teaches them that “all cannot be great.” They 
are good men, with no thoughts of the footlights. They are simple 
in their living and tastes and easily pleased. This type of men is 
ideal material from which to carve out vocations to the Lay Brother- 
hood, because that vocation calls for an absence of ambition and for 
the presence of the spirit of self-denial. 


I 


The average young American man is ambitious. A simple life, 
no matter how safe and spiritually fruitful, simply does not appeal 
to him. This fact is clear from the records. Statistics show that 
the vocations are more numerous in Europe than in this country. 
Why? In answer to our questionnaire covering this point the ma- 
jority of the religious authorities stated in words to this effect: “In 
Europe we find a far greater number of men who, to use a telling 
American phrase, might be described as ‘simple souls.’ Ambition 
in Europe does not ride the crest; where you have ambition, you 
will find very few simple souls.” 

Others say that the vocations are more numerous in Europe be- 
cause, on the whole, the religious spirit is deeper in Europe. This 
may be true. However, the number of vocations to the Lay 
Brotherhood is not necessarily an indication of a deep religious spirit. 
The experience of a number of Religious Superiors has been this: 
vocations imported from abroad frequently turn out unsuccessfully. 
Why? Not because they lose their faith over here, but rather be- 
cause the novices somehow absorb the spirit of this country. And 
the spirit of this country, constantly kept on edge by that ambitious 
urge that permeates our national life, is not conducive to a con- 
tinuation of the simple, hidden life. The religious spirit in this 
country, therefore, ought not necessarily be judged as being weaker 
than the religious spirit in Europe simply because it is not so pro- 
ductive of vocations to the Lay Brotherhood. There is a spirit of 
self-denial among our people, at least to a degree and of a kind; 
it is not, however, of the type found in monasteries and necessary 
for the vocation in question. Our people make a sacrifice of their 
goods and of their time. The people, on the whole, are generous. 
Generosity presupposes at least an inclination to be willing to prac- 
tise self-denial. The progress of the Church in this country has been 
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impressive. We must credit the faithful for having contributed 
their full share to this progress. But in summoning up their quali- 
ties we must admit that the religious spirit of self-denial that calls 
for acts of meekness, humility and obedience is absent to a great 
extent among our people. 

The lack of the religious spirit of self-denial is attributed to ma- 
terialism, a worldly spirit, commercialism, love for pleasures, for 
the comforts and for the conveniences of life. In our country we 
are face to face with the “American ideal.” This ideal proposes 
the very antithesis of what the Brotherhood vocation demands—the 
spirit of obedience, meekness, humility, poverty, and willingness to 
perform menial tasks; this ideal urges to independence of action, 
forwardness, authority, wealth, the limelight, and the playing of a 
big role in our work-a-day world. This ideal has given us an en- 
vironment wherein our faith, despite many obstacles, may and actu- 
ally does continue to bloom—but not to such an extent as to be able 
to produce a flowering of vocations to a simple monastic life. Have 
not the effects of this American ideal crept even into the ranks of 
the clergy, religious, and Sisters? We are constantly striving for 
increased comforts and conveniences, for a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, for honors, for increased remuneration for our work, for 
positions of authority, for prestige. Very few of us are free from 
this worldly spirit. The majority of us are caught up in its arms 
and carried along. Hence, we can understand what the young man 
means when he exclaims: “I want to get a kick out of life.” That 
does not necessarily make him a bad boy, does it? But, such as he 
is, he surely would not get much of a “kick” out of life as a simple 
Brother. 

Ill 

“Do you think the time is ever coming when the monastic houses 
in the United States will have to get along without Brothers?” To 
this question thirteen Religious Superiors replied with an unquali- 
fied: “Yes.” Six replied with an unqualified: “No.” Six answered: 
“Possibly, but not very soon.” Four answered: “Very probably.” 
Four answered: “It looks that way.” Four answered: “Not en- 
tirely” (or in words to that effect). Four replied by stating that it 
all depended on how the Brother problem is managed in the future. 
And, finally, one replied: “It ought not to come.” Grouped under 
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two headings, affirmatives and negatives, we find the affirmatives 
(Yes, Very Probably, Possibly) total 27; the negatives only 15. 
The ayes have it. 

If the majority of Superiors are correct in their opinion, we may 
expect some day to see our monasteries struggling along without 
that great helping hand, the Brother. To see him go “the way of all 
flesh” in this young, vigorous country is to realize how seriously 
the spirit of the times afflicts our young Catholic men. It is sad to 
contemplate the day when an average population of 3,500,000 Cath- 
olic young men will fail to produce more than a mere handful of 
vocations to the lay Brotherhood. We have that many young 
Catholic men. Our population totals 20 millions of Catholics, if 
not more, and certainly five out of every twenty-four Catholics are 
young men; and that the more than three millions of young men 
cannot produce nearly enough vocations to the lay Brotherhood to 
supply the need tells us how extremely scarce the vocations are. 
Would 300 such vocations a year be an appreciable number? If so, 
and if forthcoming, every group of 12,500 Catholic young men 
would have to produce one such vocation; 600 annual vocations 
would mean one out of every 6,250 young men. These calculations 
give us an inkling of what might be expected if the spirit productive 
of such vocations were strong. 

Humanly speaking, therefore, it looks very much as if the last 
chapter dealing with the life and work of the Lay Brother in our 
monasteries were being written. But hope remains—and Divine 
Providence. For the arguments of the minority cannot be so easily 
disregarded. Their contention is that a religious vocation is a work 
of God—that Divine Providence will intervene, that Divine Provi- 
dence will supply the vocations. 


IV 
Some are of the opinion that the rule of life governing the 
Brother in the monastery will have to be changed, modernized. That, 
of course, would help. Young Americans have their ways, and if 
the monastic rules could be adjusted and made more suitable, well 
and good. But that is easier said than done. It is an old rule and 
difficult to change. Traditions and customs hedge it in and hold it 
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securely in place. The monastic world would not like to tamper 
with it. 

The very kindest treatment of the Brothers by the Fathers is sug- 
gested by a number of Religious Superiors as a help to improve the 
situation. “In all things treat them with charity in common.” In 
this day and age anything that can be done to make the Brothers 
contented and happy ought to be seized upon by the monks who are 
living in fear that eventually they must get along without the Lay 
Brotherhood. That the “Brothers are the servants of the 
Fathers,” is not true. This opinion, heard in some quarters, needs 
correction. Misrepresentations of the vocation have been made; 
corrections are in order. Not out of a spirit of malice, of course, 
but because of ignorance in the matter, some very peculiar notions 
about the vocation have been introduced into the minds of inquiring 
or inquisitive men. 

A fatal mistake made is to allow a prospective candidate to form 
the impression that the vocation is looked down upon. It is not. 
The Church holds it in high esteem. Nor is the prospective candi- 
date correctly informed when told that the novice is pushed at the 
very beginning to lead the life of a full-fledged Brother. That may 
have been the practice in years gone by. But novice masters today, 
especially when dealing with American subjects, know the futility 
of the method; hence, they lead them on gradually to the full ob- 
servance of the religious life. 


Vv 
The value of good Brothers cannot be overestimated. Abbots are 
heard to exclaim: “A flourishing Brotherhood means security and 
prosperity for the fortunate monastery.” The eulogy of the faithful 
Brother needs to be written in this country. Well written, it would 
make a fine volume. And it would undoubtedly help arouse the 
interest of many who are in position to do something for the cause. 


The simple Brother has written his name in large letters on the 
glittering escutcheon of his monastic home. Scratch him off the 
list, and you close the books on a religious who by his heroic devo- 
tion to his calling and humble toil has done much to help the monas- 
teries reach the high estate they now occupy. The Brother’s life is 
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a life of self-denial. To persevere, he needs to live almost entirely 
on a supernatural plane. Hence, he must be a man of prayer. 

If the religious Lay Brother should ever disappear in this coun- 
try, our monasteries will suffer an irreparable loss. The menace of 
that loss, according to the view of many experienced Religious 
Superiors, may already be seen on the horizon. But let us hope the 
menace will disappear. Realizing how acute the Brother problem is, 
may we not hope that earnest and practical steps will be taken to 
better the situation, accompanied with fervent supplications for the 
triumph of the spirit of self-denial over the voluptuous spirit of the 
proud, material-minded world? Divine Providence, whose plans in 
the past have been majestic, will be no less majestic in the future. 
It will, we earnestly hope and pray, change the fortunes of the day 
by bringing about a revival of those religious qualities essential to a 
vocation that is sublime in the eyes of God and that is a safe and 
simple way to heaven. 

























ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Does the Temporary Removal of the Stations of the Way of the 
Cross Require New Blessing? 


Question: While we were decorating our church, the Stations of the 
Way of the Cross were taken out of the church and removed to an empty 
house a few rods away. On being brought back to church, did they lose the 
indulgences so as to require a new blessing of the Stations? SACERDOs, 


Answer: No, the indulgences are not lost. The Stations may 
be removed for a while and kept in some place nearby or far away, 
provided they are brought back to the same church or chapel. Dur- 
ing the time that they are removed the indulgences of the Way of 
the Cross cannot be gained in the church, nor can they be gained in 
the place where the Stations are kept temporarily. If the pictures 
only are removed and the crosses are kept in church, the Way of 
the Cross can be made and the indulgences gained. If new pictures 
or sculptures of the scenes of the Passion are put into the church 
but the crosses of the old Stations are kept and put on or above the 
new pictures, the indulgences remain and no new blessing is re- 
quired. The crosses only are essential. No Stations blessed for 
one church or chapel and put into another carry the indulgences 
with them, a new blessing in the new place by an authorized priest 
being required. In Sisters’ convents the room that serves for a 
chapel may have the Stations of the Way of the Cross but, if the 
room is changed for another, the Stations must be blessed again for 
that new room. We wish to draw attention to the fact that, if a 
pastor has the Stations removed for a while to decorate the church 
or to clean or repaint stations and crosses, it is immaterial whether 
they are put in exactly the same spot as before, it suffices to have 
them put up in the same church. All these points have been settled 
by the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences and Relics (cfr. Decreta 
Authentica, nn. 264, 270, 275). 


Must the People Making the Way of the Cross in Common Turn 
Towards the Stations? 


Question: I have heard priests saying that, when the Way of the Cross 
is made by the people in common with a priest and acolytes going around 
the Stations, the people should turn towards the Station where the priest 
says the prayers. Is there any Decree or Declaration of the Holy See on 
this point? SACERDOs. 
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Answer: A Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, December 14, 
1917 (Acta Ap. Sedis, X, 30), requires only that the people, while 
staying in their places, arise and genuflect as the prayers are said 
at each Station by the priest. This method had first been introduced 
by St. Leonard of Port Maurice to avoid the confusion of a large 
group of people moving about in a church, and that manner of the 
public devotion of the Way of the Cross was approved by Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences and Relics, August 6, 
1757 (Decreta Authentica, n. 210). In that Decree it was not 
stated that the people are to rise and genuflect at each Station, but 
that is required in the more recent Decree of the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary. Beringer-Steinen say that, besides arising and genuflecting, 
the people should be advised to turn to the individual Stations (cfr. 
“Die Ablasse,” I, n. 739, Paderborn, 1921). It is not practical in 
churches that have pews to ask the people to turn around; in Europe 
where there are many churches with bare floors unobstructed by 
pews it is easy to turn around. Since the Church does not require 
the people to face the individual Stations, the people should not be 
instructed to turn about. 


In What Churches May the Portiuncula Indulgence Be Gained? 
Question: August 2 has occasioned announcements of the Portiuncula 
Indulgence, and some Catholic papers enumerated the churches in the cities 
where the indulgence could be gained, basing the notice on the grant of 
May 26, 1911. Has not that Decree been recalled by a more recent one 
restricting the Indulgence to Franciscan churches and to those who get it 
by special indult of the Holy See? SUBSCRIBER. 
Answer: Yes, the concession of May 26, 1911, has been re- 
voked by Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, July 10, 1924 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XVI, 345). By the former concession the bishops had 
authority to appoint the churches that were to have the Portiuncula 
Indulgence, and the concession was given indefinitely until new 
regulations should be issued by the Holy See. The Decree of July 
10, 1924, explicitly refers to the former indefinite concession and 
revokes it. Only perpetual concessions of the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence by the Holy See remain in force. If a church requests the 
Sacred Penitentiary for the privilege of the Portiuncula Indulgence, 
the request will be ignored unless the local Ordinary recommends 
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the petition, and unless the church is at least two miles distant from 
any other church enjoying that privilege. 


Limiting the Offspring in Marriage 

Question: Is it permissible to suggest to married people who are in the 
habit of committing onanism for the purpose of avoiding too numerous a 
family to refrain from the use of marriage except during the so-called im- 
mune period? Confessors at summer resorts, at the time of missions and 
during the Easter season will be bothered with this sin, and they would want 
to know whether there is an objection to suggesting this manner of prevent- 
ing of conception on the part of the Catholic faith, and whether there is 
such a thing as an immune period. CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The position of the Catholic Church on the duties of 
the married state is an authoritative declaration of the divine law. 
She declares that contraceptives and all willful interference with 
the course of nature in the marital act is against the law of God. 
The recent public controversy on this matter proved that there are 
at least some of the non-Catholic Christian denominations who sub- 
mit to the law of God. We have pointed out on another occasion, 
when writing on this same subject, that if certain people consider 
the use of contraceptives and all other ways of deliberately frustrat- 
ing the natural end of sexual intercourse lawful in marriage, they 
should be consistent and call it lawful between unmarried people, 
for why should marriage entitle to something that is against the 
primary purpose of marriage? 

The only lawful way of preventing too numerous an offspring is 
restraint from the sexual intercourse. If there is an immune period 
in which the woman does not become pregnant, it is not wrong for 
married people to limit their sexual intercourse to those days, for 
there is no obligation on them to make use of their marriage rights 
on any certain days; and, if by common consent they agree to re- 
frain from it for certain times and use their rights at other times, 
they are not acting against the law of God. We know that St. Paul 
advises married persons to avoid in reference to abstinence from 
the sexual intercourse what may prove an occasion of sin to one or 
the other of the married parties. We also know, in reference to the 
confessor advising the use of the marriage rights during the so- 
called immune period only when people complain that they are 
practically forced to use contraceptives or other means to avoid 
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having children because of poverty, illness, etc., that the Sacred 
Penitentiary advises caution in recommending this means of avoid- 
ing pregnancy, which may be mentioned only when the confessor 
cannot persuade the couple to desist from the sin of onanism. Surely 
the priest should not bother with the whole affair unless the law of 
God is broken in that matter, and he is trying to make people give up 
sin so that they may get forgiveness through absolution. Besides, 
there is nothing certain about the immune period; some women 
seem to be and some are not immune. Physiologists are still debat- 
ing the question whether the woman is more likely to become preg- 
nant right after menstruation or merely two weeks after it, and 
there is nothing certain to be said concerning the immune period. 
Very likely a great deal depends on the nature of the individual 
woman so that it may be impossible for the scientists to establish 
one invariable rule in the matter. 


Moral Aspect of Surgical Operations Dangerous to the Life of 
the Unborn Child 


Question: Chaplains in Catholic hospitals are frequently called upon 
to give advice as to the lawfulness in conscience of certain surgical opera- 
tions in which the life of the unborn child is imperilled to save the life of 
the mother. Can you briefly state the main principles of the Church for 
the guidance of the priest when he is called upon to give counsel ? 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: Books have been written on this question, and we 
could not attempt to give the whole controversy in a few words. 
The best discussion of the question, as far as we can judge, is to be 
found in “Medical Essays,” by Medicus, pp.555-586. It is sound 
in its firm adherence to the law of nature, which is God’s own law. 
The Catholic Church has authority from Christ to explain the law 
of God, and she does defend that law notwithstanding the rights 
assumed by scientists of materialistic tendency over the laws of 
nature. The unborn child has as much right to its life as the 
mother, nor does it matter whether the pregnancy occurs in the 
womb or is extra-uterine. Though it should be certain that the 
extra-uterine foetus cannot live to maturity and be born alive, it is 
a human life nevertheless, and no other human being may deprive 
it of its life in order that the life of the mother may be saved. It 
is admitted by medical men that ordinarily an ectopic foetus is not 
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discovered before rupture or abortion. Once the tube or sac in 
which the extra-uterine foetus is located becomes ruptured, or if it 
has died there, nature has finished the life of the foetus. Though 
after the rupture of the tube the foetus may live for a short time, 
the rupture itself is an ailment which entitles the woman to relief 
by operation, just as a dangerously inflamed appendix, or some 
cyst, or a tumor developed during pregnancy entitles the woman 
to relief by operation, though that very operation may become a 
menace to the life of the foetus. The writer knows of an operation 
where the doctor correctly diagnosed an ovarian cyst and decided 
to operate, and when opening the abdomen found the cyst and also 
a pregnant womb of about three months’ standing. The woman 
had had one child some eight or nine years before, and the doctor 
did not discover the pregnancy in his examination for the cyst. The 
cyst was removed and the pregnancy went on undisturbed, and 
about six months later the same doctor delivered by Czsarian opera- 
tion a healthy boy who now is a couple of years old and well and 
strong. 

In connection with troublesome cases or complications of some 
abdominal ailment and pregnancy so many variations can occur that 
it is impossible for a man who is not specially trained in the particu- 
lar science even to understand just what is wrong, supposing that 
the doctor has really made a true diagnosis. Wherefore, the priest 
cannot be expected to know in every case what the doctor is talking 
about. If, however, the doctor will tell him in plain English that 
he has discovered a living foetus that does endanger the life of the 
mother because of the particular circumstances of place, etc., in 
which the foetus is found in the mother’s abdomen, the priest can 
quite securely tell him that, if he wants to submit to God’s law, he 
may not remove the foetus (removal means the same as killing if 
the foetus is not viable) to save the life of the mother. If the sur- 
geon tells the priest that he has established the fact that the mother 
has some abdominal ailment which is right now dangerous to her 
life, and that she is pregnant and that the operation very likely or 
perhaps with certainty will bring about the death of the foetus, he 
can tell the surgeon that the mother has as much a right to be freed 
from the danger to her life as a woman who is not an expectant 
mother, though unfortunately the foetus may die as a consequence 
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of the operation. The variety of cases and complications is so vast 
that it is impossible to give a general rule of moral conduct to the 
surgeon that can be applied without difficulty to every case. Unless 
the surgeon has a high regard for the law of God and for the life 
that He creates through human agencies, he will not hesitate to do 
away with a human life that seems useless, and even dangerous 
to the life of the mother. From the standpoint of persons who do 
not believe in God as the sole Master over life and death, the opera- 
tion which kills a life that is useless in their opinion, is but a natural 
sequence of their conviction. Hence the criticism of the Church 
which insists that God’s law be respected. 


What Funeral Rites Are Permitted on Days When Funeral Mass 
May Not Be Said? 


Question: If a funeral takes place on a day on which the regulations of 
the Liturgy do not allow a funeral Mass, what ceremonies may be held? 
Is a Mass of the day allowed in presence of the body in church, and may 
the casket be placed near the altar rail as is done at Funeral Masses? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: It may happen that a funeral has to take place on days 
when no funeral Mass can be said, though there are but few days 
in the year when the rules of the Sacred Liturgy forbid a Funeral 
Mass. There is no doubt that a Christian burial service may be 
had on any day of the year, for there is no prohibition in the Liturgy 
excluding any one day. The Ordo or Calendar for Holy Mass and 
Office usually indicates the days on which the Missa exequialis is 
forbidden. On those days the body may not be brought to church 
and placed at the altar rail while a Mass of the feast of the day is 
celebrated. The corpse may be carried into the church after the 
Vespers of the feast (1.e., in the afternoon), and there the prayers 
of the Ritual may be said, but the funeral bell is not to be tolled. 
The Funeral Mass may be said on the first day after burial on 
which funeral Masses are permitted. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 


A Public Sinner and the Necessary Occasion of Sin 
By Leo P. Forey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Titius, a young man, seeking a lucrative and not too arduous 
occupation, engaged himself to take orders for a ring of bootleggers. 
He was furnished with lists of prospective customers on whom he 
was to call, and he received a commission on all sales arranged by him. 
As time went on, he was occasionally asked to make deliveries of 
liquor to his customers, and less frequently he acted as a guard when 
shipments were received at the central warehouse. In the very nature 
of things, he grew familiar with the ramifications of the illegal busi- 
ness and acquired much damaging information against certain impor- 
tant members of the ring, who had been involved in bribery of officials, 
robberies from rivals, and even murders. After some years of this 
life, Titius was accosted one day by a priest who had taught him in 
high school, and to his former professor he admitted all this, but ex- 
pressed his willingness to withdraw from such association with crimi- 
nals. To this he was moved, partly by the fear of becoming involved 
in something worse, and partly because he was anxious to resume the 
practice of his religion which he had neglected during this period. So 
far he had avoided anything more criminal than the activities above 
mentioned, but he foresaw that sooner or later he would be compelled 
to cooperate in the most sordid features of the trade. Still, he saw 
no possibility of breaking off his connections at once, because his asso- 
ciates would conclude that he proposed to furnish information against 
them, and to forestall that eventuality they would not hesitate to mur- 
der him. Even his departure to some distant city would afford him 
little security, for their connections were far-reaching, and they would 
not rest until they had definitely disposed of him. The priest is con- 
vinced of his sincerity and would like to know whether he could admit 
Titius to the Sacraments as long as he continues his present associa- 
tion, or whether he must compel him to withdraw from it even at the 
risk of his life, if he wishes to resume the practice of his religion. 


Solution.—I. The question to be decided concerns, not merely the 
proper dispositions of Titius to receive the Sacraments, but also his 
standing as a public sinner. Public sinners are repelled from the 
Sacraments, not simply because of lack of proper dispositions (often 
their dispositions are excellent), but principally because of the scan- 
dal given by their admission to the Sacraments before they have by 
a good life made reparation for their former evil example. It is 
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not only a matter of reverence for the Sacraments, but mainly the 
law of charity. But is Titius a public sinner? Bootlegging is cer- 
tainly an illegal profession, forbidden by the civil authority, and 
Titius, we presume, is known to follow it by a great many of the 
faithful of his locality. Still, we find a number of reputable theo- 
logians who hold that bootlegging is not sinful in itself, or, to put 
it more correctly, the amendment or act or statute that covers the 
matter is not binding in conscience under pain of sin, but binding 
as to the penalties provided, if and when imposed by judicial sen- 
tence. In spite of this, we must consider the possibility of the 
young man’s conduct giving serious offense to the faithful because 
of his familiar association with criminals. But if his activities 
have been limited to the things mentioned, they hardly amount to 
gtave scandal, nor do they constitute Titius a public sinner. It is 
true that few persons have any respect for a bootlegger, but most 
persons are none the less at one with him in their attitude towards 
the prohibition of liquor—a deplorable attitude, if you will, in its 
disregard for civil authority, but an existing fact and so to be reck- 
oned with in deciding this point. It appears then that Titius, pro- 
vided he has the proper dispositions, is not to be excluded from the 
Sacraments. If, however, the priest prudently fears that publicly 
to admit Titius to the Holy Eucharist would seriously offend sound 
Catholic opinion, then let him communicate privately and occultly 
until such time as he can receive publicly without scandal. 

II. We must now consider the question of Titius’ dispositions. 
The young man is living in the occasion of sin, and none can doubt 
that the occasion is proximate, since he feels morally certain that 
continuing therein he will sooner or later violate not only the law 
of the land, but the law of God as well, in serious matters. Is this 
occasion voluntary or necessary? If Titius is telling the truth 
about the danger to his life that threatens on his withdrawal, then 
it is necessary, as even a lesser inconvenience to be suffered would 
make it a necessary occasion of sin. He may be permitted to remain 
in it, but must take precautions to keep out of sin, and when these 
precautions fail must withdraw at any cost, sic salvo meliori. But 
let the priest make sure that Titius is telling the truth, for all men 
are inclined to exaggerate the difficulties of deserting an occasion 
of sin, and, in particular, those engaged in a shady occupation often 
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boast of associations and information about crimes that they do not 
possess at all. If satisfied with Titius’ veracity, let the priest in- 
struct him to keep out of sin, and to work by gradual withdrawal 
from active participation in the illegal trade to the happy condition 
when he can give it up entirely. If Titius sincerely promises to 
do this, he can be admitted to the Sacraments forthwith. We grant 
the possibility that Titius is moved mainly by the fear of the tem- 
poral consequences of his continued association with criminals, but 
he can be brought to higher motives, and, if he is honest in his 
desire to resume the practice of his religious duties, grace will be 
given to lift him above mere natural motives that perhaps first 
urged him to change his manner of living. 

















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Encyclical of the Holy Father on the Catholic Action Society 


Now that the difficulties between the Italian Government and the 
Holy See in reference to the Catholic Action Society or Organization 
in Italy have been settled, it may seem superfluous to give an account 
of the contents of the Encyclical in which the Holy Father complains 
of the injustice done to the Catholic Church in Italy by the 
Government, which highhandedly dissolved the organization of the 
Catholic Action. Nevertheless, the Encyclical has its value and im- 
portance in the history of the Church in Italy. The Holy Father 
was forced to defend the Catholic organization because of the many 
lies and deliberate distortions of truth spread in the Italian secular 
press about the body. The press attacked the priests and accused 
them of ingratitude for opposing the one political party which 
throughout Italy had given the guarantee of religious liberty. The 
Holy Father answers that he, the bishops of Italy and the priests 
were indeed thankful for what the Government had done for the pro- 
tection of religion, but that they only too soon had to witness how 
that religious liberty was attacked by the action of the Government 
against the Catholic Society. 

The secular press had falsely accused the Catholic Action organi- 
zation of being a political party, and alleged that the heads of the 
Catholic Action were ex-officials of the political Popular Party. 
Though the Holy Father had often asked the enemies to give par- 
ticulars, they continued their attacks with generalities. Finally, they 
did pretend to have particulars concerning the political activities of 
the Catholic Action, and the Catholic paper, Osservatore Romano, 
easily proved to them that their statements were false. Particularly 
concerning the charge that the officials of the Catholic Action were 
ex-officials of the political Popular Party, it was ascertained that 
among the thousands of local organizations of the Catholic Action 
there were four men who had been officials in the Popular 
Party, and that these four had never caused any difficulty to the 
Fascist Party and Government, but on the contrary were well liked 
by that Party. One by one, the Holy Father takes up and answers 
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the objections of the Government against the Catholic societies of 
the Catholic Action, and he has taken care to inform himself thor- 
oughly so that he knows that he is stating the truth. He says that 
it is not so much a political, but a moral and religious question (June 
29, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 285-312). 


Additions to the Index of Forbidden Books 

The following works of Edward Le Roy have been put on the 
Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 27, 1931; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIII, 330): (1) L’exigence idéalisie et le fait de l’evolution 
(Boivin & Co., Paris, 1927) ; (2) Le probléme de Dieu (L’Artisan 
du Livre, Paris, 1929); (3) La pensée intuitive (2 vols., Boivin & 
Co., Paris, 1929-1930) ; (4) Les origines humaines et l’ evolution de 
intelligence (Boivin & Co., Paris, 1930). 


Degradation by Edict 

Geysa Victor Boross, born at Peer in Hungary on April 29, 1880, 
of Catholic parents of the Latin Rite and baptized and educated in 
that Rite and legitimately married on February 25, 1925, joined the 
Greek schismatic Church with his wife and children and was or- 
dained priest by the schismatic bishop. After about five months he 
falsely pretended that he had been raised from infancy in schism, 
and so could not be accused of formal apostasy, and was then re- 
ceived into the Catholic clergy of the Oriental Rite and admitted to 
the sacred ministry. Soon afterwards accused of disobedience to 
his bishop and of several crimes, he went of his own accord to Amer- 
ica and joined the heretics. He was cited by Edict of the Holy 
Office to appear at its court within a specified time. Since he did 
not appear and since his apostasy, other crimes admitted by him, 
his reception of Sacred Orders from a schismatic bishop, and the 
fraud by which he obtained admission into the Catholic clergy have 
been proved against him, he has fallen under various censures and 
is declared degraded by the present edict (Holy Office, July 15, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 330). 


Concerning Clerical Attire 
The Sacred Congregation of the Council states that it has ascer- 
tained that some priests do not wear the clerical garb when they 
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appear in public, and it insists that all clerics shall wear the clerical 
garb which, according to the custom of the respective country and the 
orders of the bishops, distinguish the clergy from the lay people; 
this must be done also during their vacation. When administering 
the Sacraments in public or when saying Holy Mass, they must wear 
the cassock (July 28, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 336). 


Official Declarations on the Code of Canon Law 

(1) Is Canon 514, §1, to be understood in such a manner that 
the superiors of clerical religious organizations have the right and 
duty to administer to all those mentioned in that canon the Holy 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction when they fall sick outside the re- 
ligious house? Answer: Yes, if there is question of professed re- 
ligious or novices, saving the precept of Canon 848; no, if there is 
question of other persons. 

(2) Is Canon 788 to be understood in such a sense that Confirma- 
tion cannot be given in the Latin Rite to children before they are 
about seven years of age? Answer: Yes, they may not be confirmed 
before that time. 

(3) May matrimonial cases in virtue of Canon 1989 be adjudged 
a second time by another tribunal of the same grade? Answer: No. 
The Canon referred to states that marriage cases may always be re- 
opened if new proofs are discovered later on, but the case in revision 
must be carried before the same court (first instance or appeal) 
which had the case previously; it cannot be started in the first in- 
stance in another diocese. 

(4) Can the “equal certitude” spoken of in Canon 1990 be had 
only from a certain and authentic document or also through other 
legitimate proofs? Answer: Also through other legitimate proofs. 

Is the summoning of the parties spoken of in Canon 1990 to take 
place before the declaration of nullity of a marriage? Answer: Yes 
(Committee for the Authentic Declaration of the Code, June 16, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 353). 





Pontifical Appointments 
His Excellency, James Roche, Bishop of Ross, Ireland, has been 
appointed Coadjutor with the right of succession to His Excellency, 
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Robert Browne, Bishop of Cloyne; His Excellency, Thomas Kidd, 
Bishop of Calgary, has been appointed Bishop of London, Canada. 

The following Very Rev. Msgri. have been made Privy Chamber- 
lains to His Holiness: Umberto Rocchi and Joseph Francis Miliaus- 
kas (Diocese of Scranton), Joseph Consiglio (Archdiocese of Mon- 
treal), Philip Mahoney, Bernard Springmeier and Stanislaus Bona 
(Archdiocese of Chicago). 

Messrs. Louis D. Moorhead and Frederick A. Massman (Arch- 
diocese of Chicago) have been made Knights of St. Gregory the 


Great. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Divinity of Christ 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“Behold this Child is set ... for a sign which shall be contradicted” (Luke, ii. 
34). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Why Christ ts contradicted. 


I. The Scribes and Pharisees head the long line of the contra- 
dictors. 
II, The futility of the arguments of Celsus against Christ's 
Divinity. 
(a) His contention that the Messianic prophecies had not 
been fulfilled in Christ. 
(b) His denial of the Virgin Birth. 
(c) His objection that Christ had failed to convince the 
Jews. 
(d) His vain attempt to explain away Christ’s miracles. 


III. Specious arguments of modern rationalism. Its leaders, each 
in turn, refute the theories of their predecessors. 


IV. Unbelievers of today present the often exploded arguments of 
Celsus and discredited Rationalists. 


V. The two miracles recorded in today’s Gospel prove Christ’s 
Divinity. 
Conclusion: Loyalty to Christ. 

When the Child Jesus was presented in the Temple, Simeon in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost said to Mary His mother: “Behold this 
Child is set .. . for a sign which shall be contradicted.” If the birth 
of Christ meant “good tidings of great joy to all the people,” if 
Christ was the Saviour of mankind, why was He to be contradicted ? 
He is contradicted because He requires the humble assent of man’s 
mind to the spiritual truths He proposes to his belief: “He that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned” (Mark, xvi. 16). Christ is opposed 
because He imposes strict commandments: “If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments” (Matt., xix. 17). 

The Scribes and the Pharisees head the procession of con- 
tradictors down the course of centuries. When the Saviour per- 
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formed all kinds of unheard of miracles under their very eyes in 
presence of immense multitudes composed of friend and foe, when 
they could neither deny the miracles nor explain them, they slan- 
dered Christ, saying: “He casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils” (Luke, xi. 15). Silly contradiction! What rea- 
son had they even to suspect that Beelzebub had a hand in the mir- 
acles of Christ? Why should Beelzebub cast out his own? 


Celsus and Appion 

Next may be mentioned the Roman pagan philosophers, such as 
Appion and Celsus. Celsus claimed that Christ did not fulfill the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, that He did not meet the Messianic 
expectations of the Jewish people. Lying pretext! In Christ the 
prophecies had been fulfilled to the letter in hundreds of cas: as 
clear as noonday sun. Celsus, if Jesus of Nazareth wo: vot the 
Messiah, who else was the Messiah? The Messiah must i:.°c come 
before the time of Celsus, because in accordance with the pros ‘iecic: 
He was to honor the Second Temple with His presence. Lut the 
Temple was utterly destroyed in the siege of Jerusalem in the year 
70. 

Celsus denied the virgin birth of Christ, pretending that it was 
against the laws of nature. Groundless denial! The virgin birth of 
Christ was not against nature, but beyond and above nature; it was 
supernatural. When the life of Christ abounds with visible, pal- 
pable supernatural facts on all sides, why reject this particular fact 
under the shallow pretext that it exceeds the power of nature? If 
God could make the body of Adam from the slime of the earth, and 
the body of Eve from a rib taken from Adam—in other words, 
without either father or mother—why could the same Almighty God 
not cause His Son to be born of a human mother without a human 
father ? 


Celsus claimed that during the course of His public ministry 
Christ could not convince His countrymen that His mission was 
divine. Not only did Christ convince immense multitudes of His 
own countrymen who followed Him for days into the mountains 
and the deserts, but beyond these He convinced the Samaritan 
woman at the well of Jacob and the Samaritans of Sichar. He 
aroused faith in the Syro-Phcenician woman who craved the crumbs 
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of bread that fell from His table. He found a strong believer in 
the centurion, of whom Christ Himself said: “Amen I say to you, 
I have not found so great faith in Israel” (Matt., viii. 10). When 
dying on the Cross, Christ so flooded the soul of the Roman cen- 
turion with conviction that he burst forth into an open profession 
of faith, saying: “Indeed, this was the Son of God” (Matt., xxvii, 
54). 

Vainly does Celsus compare the wonderful miracles of Christ 
performed in lavish profusion with the deeds done by the Egyptian 
magician. There is more difference between the true miracles of 
Christ and the lying tricks of the Egyptian sleight-of-hand per- 
formers and magicians than between the midday sunlight and the 
midnight darkness. 

Notwithstanding the contradiction of Celsus and other die-hard 
pagans like him, the Christian faith pervaded the whole of the 
Roman Empire, rebuilt wrecked Rome, and upon the ruins of the 
Roman civilization built a new civilization which spread farther, 
lasted longer, and raised mankind to intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious heights unknown to pagan Rome. 


Efforts of German Rationalists 

Notwithstanding this palpable evidence of supernatural vitality in 
the Christian religion, rationalism arose in Germany during the 
eighteenth century, and thence spread to France, England, and other 
countries of Europe and America. It left no stone unturned to un- 
crown Christ, the King of the Ages. The rationalists, under the 
leadership of Reimarus, Paulus, Strauss, F. C. Baur, Wellhausen, 
Renan, students beyond question, ransacked all literature both sacred 
and profane to discover flaws in the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, to discredit Christ, to tear the Gospel story to shreds. What 
did they build up? Nothing. Their work was not constructive but 
destructive. Fortunately, they began by destroying, one after the 
other, the theories of their predecessors. Paulus drove back Rei- 
marus, Strauss tripped up Paulus, Baur and his school drove Strauss 
from his so-called entrenched position, and the rationalists of to- 
morrow will push before them those of today as younger genera- 
tions push older generations off the stage of life. 
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Rationalists of Today 

This work of mutual destruction is explained to a nicety in a work 
of that grayhaired, world-renowned scriptural scholar, Dr. Fillion, 
“The Stages of Rationalism.” Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Rationalists refuted one another in their mad attempt to overthrow 
Christianity, the unbelievers of our day persist in contradicting 
Christ, rehashing in a different form the oft-exploded arguments of 
Celsus and modern rationalists. To lend prestige to their on- 
slaughts, they love to assume scientific airs, clothe their objections 
in Latin and Greek polysyllabic words borrowed from modern 
science. They love to use such words of psychic phenomena, thera- 
peutical processes, psychoanalysis, auto-suggestion, hetero-sugges- 
tion and the like. 

A case as that of the woman healed of the twelve-year issue of 
blood related in today’s Gospel they strive to explain in a natural 
way by auto-suggestion. In other words, they contend that the 
woman in question made herself believe, first, that she suffered from 
an issue of blood, and, second, that she was healed by secretly touch- 
ing the hem of Christ’s garment. The facts in the case clearly lay 
bare the inanity of this contention. For, as Dr. Bernheim writes 
in his work on “Hypnotism and Suggestion,” the suggestion treat- 
ment remains very often powerless, especially when the trouble is 
very old. Here was an ailment of twelve years standing. Again, 
Dr. Bernheim adds that auto- or self-suggestion too often produces 
only a passing improvement, and that there comes a moment when 
suggestion becomes powerless. But, in accordance with St. Mat- 
thew, the woman was made whole from that moment, or perma- 
nently. 


Rationalist Position Is Utterly Untenable 

Even though we must admit the reality of auto-suggestion in cer- 
tain pathological cases, we know that auto-suggestion has never 
healed a leper, nor a man born blind; much less has auto-suggestion 
whipped the rolling waves into sudden submission, or multiplied 
loaves of bread and fishes, or attracted invisible swarms of fish to 
the net of a fisherman. In all such cases the auto-suggestion idea is 
utterly untenable. 


As to the case of the daughter of the ruler, the unbelievers argue 
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that Christ Himself said: “The girl is not dead but sleepeth.” He 
did, but He said it with the meaning that the girl was not dead in 
the serse that she would not come to life again. He said this as He 
said of Lazarus who was dead, buried, and in an advanced stage of 
decay : “Lazarus our friend sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him 
out of his sleep” (John, xi., 11). That the girl was dead is clear 
from the words of the ruler: “My daughter is even now dead” ; from 
the presence of the minstrels and the multitude making a rout, and 
from the fact that the latter laughed Christ to scorn when He said: 
“The girl is not dead, not sleepeth.” 

To those who persist in the contention that this was a mere case 
of lethargy, we say with Dr. Knur in “Christus Medicus,” that a 
lethargy which is suddenly and totally healed by a simple word is 
unknown in the experience of physicians. 


The Gospel an Unshakable Rock 

The Gospels will ev:r remain an unshakable rock against which 
the seething waves of error will dash in vain. The supernatural and 
divine character of the person and of the work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ will endure in spite of all onslaughts, in spite of the most di- 
verse systems of opposition. The Lion of the Tribe of Juda has 
conquered. Christ conquers, reigns and commands. Let us be loyal 
to Him in thought, word, and deed in life, that we may reign with 
Him in Heaven. Amen. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Mass for the Deceased 


By A. DEN BRINKER 
“It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead” (II Mach., xii. 46). 


SYNOPSIS: I. What deceased persons can be helped by our prayers? 
II. The Mass the most powerful means of helping the poor souls 
in Purgatory. 
III. The Fruits of the Mass. 
IV. The Mass the surest means of helping the poor souls. 
V. The Mass the easiest means of helping the poor souls. 


By “deceased” we do not mean, of course, the souls of those who 
have already received the eternal reward in heaven, for their glory, 
considered in itself, cannot be increased any more by the Holy Mass. 
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Nor do we mean the souls of those who are eternally rejected as a 
punishment for their sins, for the fate of the damned is also eter- 
nally sealed by God’s justice. Therefore, if we speak about Holy 
Mass for the deceased, we mean Mass offered up for the relief of 
souls in Purgatory. We can and we must help these souls to the best 
of our abilities. Now then, to help souls in Purgatory there exists 
no more powerful, no more sure, and no more easy means than the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Let us consider, further, this threefold 
notion. 


The Mass the Most Powerful Means of Helping the Poor Souls 

What is the Holy Mass? The necessity for atonement is so cer- 
tain, this idea is so deep-rooted in the intellect of man, that there 
cannot be found any religion, even among the heathens, without a 
sacrifice. Of all those sacrifices there is, nevertheless, but one which 
can please God and satisfy His justice, and that sacrifice is the sacri- 
fice of the cross, which is uninterruptedly renewed by the Mass. 
This is the fundamental truth out of which we can immediately draw 
the conclusion, that there is no more powerful means of relief and 
rescue for the souls in Purgatory than the Mass. 

Who offers himself in the Mass? Jesus Christ, God and Man, 
the victim of Calvary and of our altars is the necessary and sole 
Mediator between God and the souls. Without Jesus Christ nobody 
can be saved; without Him our prayers, good works, and mortifica- 
tions would be fruitless; without Him we would not be able to do 
anything for our own sanctification or that of our brethren. But 
with Him we are able to do everything in the order of grace. He 
is the key, the source, the way and the life. Being at the same time 
Sacrificer and sacrifice, He seals the souls to be children of God, 
and makes them by His merit and atonement worthy to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. According to St. Paul (Heb., passim) we have 
in Him a High-priest who intercedes for us, and who can save at 
any time all those who come to God by His mediation, since He al- 
ways lives to be their Mediator. “Let us go, therefore, with confi- 
dence to the throne of grace: that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace in seasonable aid” (Heb., iv. 16). Where is this throne of 
grace? Is it not in our churches, where He offers Himself every 
morning to His Father as a victim to atone for the sins of the 
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world? For there it is that He puts into our hands all t!ic merits 
of His Passion, of His Cross, of His Blood, of Ilis Death; there 
it is that He pays the plentiful price of our Redemption; there it is 
that He gives more satisfaction than is necessary to redeem 2!) _culs 
from Purgatory. 

Yet, in order that we may participate in those treasures and graces 
and merits, He requires but one thing from us—and how little is 
that !—namely, that we shall communicate with Him, and partici- 
pate in His holy sacrifice in one or another way. 


Fruits of the Mass 

Not only we who take part in the holy sacrifice will be over- 
whelmed with the abundant merits of Jesus Christ, but also and par- 
ticularly the souls of Purgatory. The Holy Mass will give to them, 
according to the words of the Canon of Holy Mass, “locum re- 
frigerii, lucis et pacis.” 

Locum refrigerii: a place of refreshment in the midst of the 
pains of Purgatory. The Blood of Jesus, as a salutary dew, will 
descend upon the burning pains of those souls, as often as the priest 
offers up that Blood to the heavenly Father upon the altar. What 
a joy must it give to those suffering souls! It is like the joy of a 
traveller in the desert, who has discovered a spring and a shade. 

Locum lucis. The Mass will illuminate the darkness wherein the 
souls long for the contemplation of God. When the Sacred Host 
is raised for them at the altar, they see on the horizon the dawn of 
the day on which they will be united with God for ever. It is like 
the joy of the exiled who finally perceive the shores of their country. 

Locum pacis. There will also descend peace upon those souls, 
which on seeing their sins with unclouded vision were vexed by too 
late a sorrow. They will calmly put up with the miseries and pains 
whereby they are being cleansed, that they may be prepared to ap- 
pear in God’s presence. And they will be consoled by the thought 
that God has finally forgiven their sins. It is like the joy of the 
prisoner to whom is announced his approaching release. 


The Mass the Surest Means of Helping the Poor Souls 
The effect of prayers and good works which we perform, as well 
as the indulgences which we try to gain for the souls in Purgatory, 
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necessarily depends upon one condition which, alas, is not always ful- 
filled, namely, the state of grace wherein we must live. All pious 
exercises performed in the state of mortal sin remain without any 
fruit for the souls in Purgatory. On the contrary, Mass never fails 
in its effect for the good of the deceased, since that effect does not 
depend upon the sanctity of him who offers up the Mass, and still 
less upon him who has a Mass said—but solely upon the Person 
of Jesus Christ and His Divine Blood. Therefore, even a sinner, 
notwithstanding his state of enmity with God, can help the souls 
of Purgatory by the Holy Mass, which according to the Council of 
Trent is offered up for the living and the dead. 


The Mass the Easiest Means of Helping the Poor Souls 

The Mass has this especial advantage that it is one of the most 
easy means which are at our disposal to help the souls of Purgatory. 
All of us can, nay must, offer up Mass according to that intention— 
not only the priest, but also the faithful. 

For the priest this is one of his first obligations, but also at the 
same time one of his most enviable privileges. Like Jesus his Mas- 
ter, he is appointed priest in the first place and before everything to 
act as mediator between God and mankind. That is his principal 
task; that is even the very reason of his existence. Now, when he 
offers up his sacrifice not only for the living but also for the dead, 
he is but fulfilling that very purpose for which he received from the 
Church the power to offer sacrifice at the moment of his ordination. 
Ever since that most solemn moment the priest will never go up to 
the altar but to include the commemoration of the dead and to make 
them participate officially, in the name of the Church, in the merits 
of the holy Sacrifice. Still, this duty of love for our neighbor with 
regard to the deceased does not rest upon the priest only, but also 
upon each of the faithful, who can acquit themselves of that obliga- 
tion by having Masses offered up for their departed friends. True 
Catholic families fully understand this: not only can they not 
imagine a funeral without Mass, but they will even do their utmost 
to have weekly, monthly and annual Mass celebrated. They under- 
stand that the deceased will derive more advantage from one Mass 
than from all the flowers and sepulchral monuments that wealth can 
produce. But how many even good Catholics succumb to excessive 
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outward show out of human respect! They do not consider the price 
when there is question of wreaths and monuments, as they have 
to keep up appearances before men, but confine their economy to 
their arrangement of Masses for the eternal interest of their deceased 
relatives. 


Hearing Mass for the Poor Souls 

Another means of gaining for the souls of the deceased a par- 
ticipation in the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass consists in 
hearing Holy Mass and in offering it up in union with the priest. 
It is evident from the Liturgy of the Church that the priest cele- 
brates the holy mysteries not only in his own name, but also in the 
name and according to the intention of the faithful present, who, as 
it were, are co-celebrants with him. Does not the priest say after 
the Offertory: “Orate fratres ut meum ac vestrum sacrificium ac- 
ceptabile fiat apud Deum omnipotentem.” Therefore, we can safely 
say that every Holy Mass which we hear with devotion is also ours, 
and that to a certain extent we can dispose of the graces and merits 
connected with it. 

Let us not forget, therefore, our dead when we assist at Mass 
either on Sunday or during the week, and let this be for us a stimu- 
lus to hear Mass as often as possible. Thereby, still more than by 
our tears and prayers, will we show that we truly loved our dear 
ones who rest in the Lord. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Seed and the Tree 
By W. F. Cunnincnam, C.S.C. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed which a man took 
and sowed in his field; which is the least indeed of all the seeds; but when it is 
grown up, it is greater than all the herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof” (Matt., xiii. 31-32). 


SYNOPSIS: A. The miracle of growth and development: 
(1) the seed and the tree; 
(2) in the spiritual world, this same miracle. 
B. Growth and development in things spiritual: 
I. The kingdom of the spirit, the Church: 
(1) the seed—the Apostles, 
(2) the tree—the Church: (a) early Church conquers 
paganism; (b) Church today conquering the world. 
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II. Its ruler, Jesus Christ: 
(1) the seed—birth, childhood, ministry, death; 
(2) the tree—Christ our King, all time divided into B.C. 
and AD. 
III. The individual subject: 
(1) the seed—the infant animal, baptism, dawn of intelli- 
gence, youth and maturity; 
(2) the tree—Christian character. 
C. This continuous miracle our aim: 
(1) the seed of sanctifying grace has been planted; 
(2) we must grow and develop spiritually, each becom- 
ing a living embodiment of the tree of life. 

The miracle of growth and development brought so vividly before 
us in today’s Gospel in the parable of the mustard seed is a fact of 
nature that manifests itself in all forms of living things. Both in 
the vegetable and in the animal kingdoms the beginnings of all living 
things are so inconspicuous they give little promise of the full-grown 
being that is to develop. Our Lord presents the fact to us in the 
story of the mustard seed, “the least indeed of all the seeds; but 
when it is grown up, it is greater than all the herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the birds of the air come and dwell in the branches 
thereof.” 

Quite evidently, the lesson this parable presents for our considera- 
tion is that in the kingdom of the spirit, as well as in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, that same miracle of small beginnings with 
continuous growth and development following is a continuous 


occurrence, 


The Kingdom of the Spirit—the Church 

We see this, first of all, in the history of the Church, the kingdom 
of the spirit on earth. The seed, planted in the hearts of the Apostles, 
weak, ignorant men looking forward to high places in an earthly 
kingdom, sends down its roots into the soil of a pagan world. What 
hope is there that it can thrive there? 

And yet, watered by the Holy Spirit, that seed is soon grown into 
a tree, the early Church, strong enough to give shelter to all earnest 
souls who, fleeing from paganism, “come and dwell in the branches 
thereof.” 


Its Ruler, Jesus Christ 
We see this miracle again in the life history of the founder and 
ruler of the Church, Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The 
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world, promised a redeemer and reminded continually by the prophets 
of His coming, was totally unaware of this momentous event when 
it came to pass—when He was born a babe at Bethlehem. His child- 
hood and youth were spent in Nazareth, an obscure village, where 
he was known only as the son of the humble carpenter, Joseph. His 
first associates in His active ministry, the Apostles, were ignorant 
fishermen, carrying no prestige and with their hearts set on an earthly 
" kingdom. Surely an insignificant beginning for a kingdom of the 
spirit that was to conquer the world. Finally came an ignominious 
death on the cross, which to His enemies was the fitting conclusion to 
the career of an ambitious but idle dreamer. 

And yet, following His resurrection from the grave the kingdom 
He had founded began that growth and development which in less 
than five hundred years closed the pagan schools, and in another five 
hundred years had conquered the hearts of the greater part of the 
then civilized world. Today His reign is so supreme over all think- 
ing men that time itself has been divided into two periods, the period 
before Christ, B.C., and the period following His coming—Anno 
Domini, A.D., in the year of Our Lord. 
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The Individual Subject 

And finally we see this miracle of growth and development from 
small beginnings in the life history of each individual subject of the 
kingdom of the spirit who takes advantage of the opportunities 
offered by membership within it. We begin life as infant animals, 
subject to the same impulses as the young of the lower orders of the 
animal kingdom. The human babe like the young of other species 
manifests two outstanding characteristics, namely, the craving for 
food and the impulse to movement, particularly in its efforts to secure 
food. Early in the life of this little organism, animal though human, 
is planted through Baptism the seed of faith. With the dawn of 
intelligence this seed sprouts. Through youth into manhood and 
womanhood what was but a seed grows and develops into a tree— 
the tree of life that is Christian character. 

Once more the miracle has happened. From the seed of sanctify- 
ing grace implanted at Baptism evolves the complete personality, not 
merely human, but superhwman in the sense that the human capaci- 
ties made stronger and enlarged by the divine gift of grace com- 
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pletely subdue the material element in man’s nature, and put the 
animal impulses in complete subjection to the spirit. In the saint 
the soul is in the saddle and with a tight rein he guides the steed of 
our dual nature, animal and human, to its eternal destiny, life with 
God. 
Conclusion 

Here, dearly beloved, is the meaning of the parable of the mustard 
seed for us in our daily lives. This same miracle of continuous 
growth and development in a spiritual way may be ours for the 
asking. No, not for the asking merely. “My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’’ were the words spoken to St. Paul when he began to falter. 
And so is God’s grace sufficient for us no matter how heavy may 
seem the load life heaps upon us. But we must cooperate with that 
grace. We must strive constantly to realize within ourselves this 
continued growth and development in things of the spirit. We must 
concentrate our efforts upon that one particular fault that is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of our spiritual progress. And, having 
conquered that, we should select another to center our attack upon. 
Striving constantly in this way, we cannot help but make headway. 
Thus progressing, the seed of faith planted within us will unfold and 
prosper. May God bless you all in this endeavor to the end that 
each one may become a living embodiment of the tree of life! 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Some Aspects of Prayer 


By J. P. RepMonp 
“Brethren, we cease not to pray” (Col., i. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The Epistle of the day a neat summary of the les- 
sons of the Liturgical Year. St. Paul’s reminder of the 
fundamental duty of spiritual life. 

I. The pastor's duty of instructing his people on prayer, and 
corresponding obligation of the faithful. 
II. Definition of prayer. 
III. Words useful but not necessary; meditation the best form of 
prayer. 
IV. Utility of words as aids to thinking. Relation of words to 
thoughts. 
V. Selfishness in praver a common failing. Duty of creature 
towards Creator. Advantages of prayer for others. 
V. Thanksgiving a duty. Example of Christ and of the Church. 
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A glance over the Liturgical Year reveals that with studied order 
the Church unfolds to us the mysteries of our Faith and the history 
of God’s dealings with His creatures. St. Paul’s exhortation in the 
Epistle amounts to a neat summary of what should be in every one 
of us the effects of all that has gone before. Having increased in 
the knowledge and love of God, we should make greater efforts to 
make ourselves worthy members of His Kingdom, to the end that 
we may share His glory hereafter. Incidentally the Apostle re- 
minds us of what must be the very foundation of our spiritual life, 
and touches upon two aspects which we shall consider in detail. 


Necessity of Prayer 

Anyone who wills seriously to walk worthy of God must be a 
man of prayer: it is a matter of duty, not of choice. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent insists that, inasmuch as prayer is necessary 
for salvation, one of the primary duties of the pastor is to instruct 
his flock as to its nature and efficacy. Upon the faithful there rests 
an equally serious obligation to listen to the pastor’s instructions. 
The subject is so important and so profound as to be practically 
inexhaustible, and no matter how many times we may have heard 
it treated from the pulpit, we can always refresh our knowledge, 
always find some new and stimulating thought. 


Definition of Prayer 

Prayer has been well defined as the raising up of the mind and 
heart to God. To get at the full meaning of this definition we must 
take # to pieces. We sometimes hear a person say that he is going 
to give someone else a piece of his mind, by which he implies that he 
is going to tell him what he thinks about him. A student who has 
been wasting too much time might say that for the rest of the term 
he is going to give his mind seriously to his studies. From this we 
see that to give the mind means to concentrate one’s thoughts upon 
someone or something. But since God is the Supreme Being, our 
instinctive reverence prompts to speak of raising the mind to Him. 
To think of God, then, is the first requirement for prayer. A theo- 
logian must of necessity be thinking of God whilst he is lecturing, 
but no one would describe his lectures as prayers. The devils also 
think of God, but they do not pray; they think of Him with hatred. 
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To turn thought of God into prayer, something must be added, and 
that something is love. 

In prayer love bears much the same relation to thought as the 
soul to the body. We commonly speak of setting our heart upon 
something, or, if we are poetically minded, of giving our heart to 
someone. That is only another way of expressing that we make 
something or someone the object of our affections. But here again 
in speaking of God it is more fitting to say that we raise our heart 
to Him. 

Prayer of Meditation 

Prayer, then, is thinking of God with love, or loving thought 
about God. It follows that words, though useful at times, are by 
no means necessary for prayer. What, after all, are words but one 
of many mediums for transferring thoughts from our minds to the 
minds of others. It is common knowledge now-a-days that thoughts 
are often flashed from one person to another without a word being 
spoken. Nothing is hidden from God; He sees the most secret 
workings of the mind. The blessed in heaven are always praying, 
but they are above the use of words, and for us also the best kind 
of prayer is meditation. Prayer of meditation is the mystical ladder 
which has enabled such great Saints as St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross to climb up to a position close to the Heart of Jesus. 

A touching example of the power of meditation occurs in the life 
of the Curé of Ars. For a long time he observed a poor working- 
man who used to come into his church every evening, deposit his 
tools upon the floor, and sit for at least an hour gazing at the ex- 
posed Blessed Sacrament. His lips did not move; he used neither 
book nor rosary. At last the Saint approached the poor man in his 
own kindly and tactful way, and asked how he filled up his time. 
Even the holy Curé was impressed by the reply: “I look at Him,” 
said the man, “and He looks at me.” Who would deny that, whilst 
that poor, ignorant man sat there with his thoughtful gaze fixed 
upon the Sacramental Presence, thoughts beyond the reach of this 
world flowed from the Divine Mind into his. 


Utility of Words for Prayer 
But for most of us thinking is hard work. The mind, like all 
our other faculties, needs careful training and practice if it is to 
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work easily. The average man finds that thinking moves more 
freely on wheels of words, either spoken or written. We know 
from common experience that our thoughts straighten themselves 
out quicker when we talk them over with another, or when we read 
an article in which they are reflected. Similarly, most of us can 
pray with greater ease when we use prayerbooks or when we recite 
prayers which we have learnt by heart. Even so we must always 
remember that the thoughts expressed in those written or spoken 
prayers are of vastly greater importance than the words. The best 
of all recorded prayers are the official prayers of the Church which 
are an essential part of the Liturgy. As a living body incorporating 
countless individuals, the Church must needs give expression to her 
thoughts. The prayers of the Liturgy enshrine the thoughts which 
have been inspired throughout the ages by the Mystic Bride’s love 
for her Bridegroom Christ. It is for us to make them our own. 
Grafted on to the ever-flourishing, ever-fruitful vine of the Church’s 
prayer, our own feeble products will bear fruit a hundredfold. 


Unselfish Prayer 

In the Epistle today St. Paul makes reference to two of the sev- 
eral degrees of loving thought towards God which unfortunately 
are often forgotten; and these are prayer for others and prayer of 
thanksgiving. The prayers of many well-intentioned but thought- 
less, and perhaps ignorant, Christians are spoilt by undue considera- 
tion for self. By far the greater part of their devotions are direct- 
ed towards their own selfish, and usually material needs. Like the 
importunate neighbor in the Gospel, they knock continuously at the 
gate of heaven begging the Divine Householder to give them some- 
thing to satisfy their particular desire. When they do not receive 
exactly what they want, they begin to lament and to complain that 
they do not see any use in praying; and some, as confessors know 
only too well, give up prayer altogether. They ask and they receive 
not because they ask amiss. Our Blessed Lord has indeed encour- 
aged us to petition His Father even for our material wants. But we 
must pray with submission to God’s will, and with a sense of pro- 
portion. The spiritual needs must come before the material. 

Moreover, we must always remember that, apart from any con- 
sideration of personal advantage, we have a natural duty as crea- 
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tures to render homage to our Creator. As Christians we have a 
duty arising from charity to pray for our brethren. True to the 
spirit of her Lord, who with His dying breath prayed for those who 
had so grievously wronged Him, the Church in her Liturgy prays 
for all classes of men, and especially for sinners. 


Prayer for Others 

To pray for others is a work of charity as truly as giving alms 
to the poor. It is our duty to pray for those in authority over us, 
for our own relations and friends, for the poor and the sick, for 
our enemies, for sinners, and for the dead. We have a special duty 
to pray for our priests. Following the example of Our Saviour 
who at the Last Supper prayed for His Apostles and for those who 
were to believe through them, the Church frequently prays for her 
priests. There are many beautiful passages in the Mass which, in- 
directly at least, are prayers for the priest at the altar. When the 
priest turns to you with outstretched arms, and says Orate fratres 
(Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable), is 
he not commanding you to pray for him? When through the grill 
of the confessional you hear the tired voice of your confessor dis- 
missing you in peace and asking for your prayers, please remember 
that he is not merely repeating a customary formula. We gain more 
by praying for others than by praying always for ourselves, and 
prayer for others is an excellent remedy for uncharitableness. 


Prayer of Thanksgiving 

O, the joy of answered prayer! But what about returning thanks! 
How short and feeble are the thanks of most of us compared with 
our long and fervent petitions when we are in trouble or in need! 
The incident of the one poor leper coming back to give thanks for 
his cure, is surely among the most touching in the Gospel. Jesus 
seems so sad when He murmurs His gentle reproach: “Where then 
are the other nine? Is only one found to return and give thanks?” 

May we never be numbered with the nine! If we look back over 
our lives, we shall see that we have much to thank God for. The 
times of trouble and sorrow are longest remembered because they 
leave deep scars upon the soul, but in truth they are short and few 
compared with the many joys and blessings we receive. Christ 
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Himself gave thanks to His Father. The Church gives us a splen- 
did lead : in all the noble literature of mankind, there is nothing that 
can be compared with her majestic chorus, the Te Deum, or that tri- 
umphant song of thanks which she sings on the threshold of the 
Holy of Holies, the Preface in the Mass: “It is truly meet and just, 
right and availing unto salvation that at all times and in all places 
we should give thanks unto Thee, holy Lord, Father almighty, ever- 
lasting God.” 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


The Last Judgment 
By M. McGrartn, M.A. 
“They shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with great power and 
majesty” (Luke, xxi. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: I. To withdraw men from sin the Church invites them today 
to consider the certainty and circumstances of the Last 
Judgment. 

II. Sin abounds because men either unconsciously forget or 
openly deny this truth of Christian Faith. 

III, Yet the Last Judgment has been prophesied by Christ and 
reasserted by Him in the solemn hour of His trial. It 
rests, therefore, on the word of Him who claimed to be 
God and proved that claim conclusively. 

The realization of this fact is, in consequence, of supreme 
importance to every child of Adam. 

Today the Church begins afresh her annual course of Sunday 
instructions in the teaching of Jesus Christ. As an introduction to 
this course, therefore, she sets before us portion of Our Lord’s 
conversation with His apostles when, seated with them on Mount 
Olivet and gazing in meditative sorrow on the Holy City, He pon- 
dered on its impending fate. That conversation embraced a three- 
fold prophecy. First, it detailed the trials which would beset His 
followers on earth and the means to overcome these obstacles to 
salvation. It next foretold the signs which would precede the ruin 
of Jerusalem. It concluded with a description of the awful events 
which will herald the near approach of the Last Day, when “we 
must all be manifested before the judgment-seat of Christ” (II Cor., 
v. 10), that “Day of the Lord when the heavens shall be dissolved 
and the elements shall melt with the heat of fire” (II Pet., iii. 12). 
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To read quietly and seriously the accounts of that Day, as God 
unfolds them in Holy Writ, is to understand why deserts and 
monasteries have been filled and peopled with penitents and saints. 
Before we close the sacred volume, we shall experience a most salu- 
tary fear of offending Him who is our future and inexorable judge. 


Why the Thought of the Judgment Leaves So Many Unmoved 


How many there are, however, who live as if there were no final 
and public judgment to be apprehended! Some there are within 
and without the Church who profess to believe in Christ, extol His 
mercy, but gloss over and utterly disregard His justice and His 
threats to the unrepentant. Their ostrich-like attitude towards the 
thought of the Day of Judgment is thus described by the Holy 
Ghost: “With desolation is all the land made desolate, because 
there is none that considereth in the heart” (Jer., xii. 11). To 
others the Day of Judgment is little better than a fairy tale. Of 
these a number “love darkness more than the light.” Now, finding 
that “no man can serve two masters,” no man can serve God and 
Mammon, Christ and iniquity, and, unwilling to break with sin, 
they drift gradually away from virtue. Finally, to still the accus- 
ing voice of conscience, they persuade themselves that Christ is © 
not God and therefore that His threats are of little account. Many, 
alas, are the victims of the fatal principle of Protestantism, private 
interpretation of the Bible—a principle which, today in English- 
speaking countries, is producing wholesale those unhappy results 
which Luther himself had cause to bewail most bitterly in Germany. 
Now, to all of these Christ’s words apply: “And then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn.” 


The Fulfillment of the Other Two Prophecies Renders the 
Last Judgment Equally Certain 


Profane history, narrating the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Roman Emperor Titus in A.D. 70, places beyond the slightest 
doubt Christ’s prophetic knowledge of the future. The chequered 
career of the Church and the lives of her Saints in the past twenty 
centuries clinch the question. “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall not pass away.” The Day of Judgment is as 
certain as the fact of God’s existence. 
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As Sure as Christ Is God, So Sure Is This Judgment 


In His last hours of mortal life, when the shadow of death lay 
heavy upon Him, Our Lord combined these two fundamental truths 
of Revelation in one declaration—that He is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that He is the Judge of all. Challenged by Caiphas con- 
cerning His divine Sonship, He asserted this truth, and, immedi- 
ately quoting words from Daniel’s vision of the Last Judgment, He 
applied these words to Himself, describing Himself as the Son of 
Man who received power and glory from the “Ancient of Days,” 
the Eternal Father: “And the judgment sat and the books were 
opened, . . that Antichrist’s power may be taken away and broken 
in pieces and perish.... Hitherto is the end of the world” (Dan., 
vii. passim). The tragic circumstances surrounding the connection 
and utterance by Christ of these two articles of faith—His Divinity 
and His Judgeship—add striking and solemn significance to His 
prophecy of the Last Judgment. 


Eliminate His Divinity If You Would Eliminate the Judgment 

The thought of the Last Judgment is truly a terrifying one, and 
particularly so to such sinners as will not repent and be converted 
to the Lord. But the connection of this truth with that of the 
Divinity of Our Lord is too intimate and fundamental to allow of 
any explaining away. A man may, indeed, believe that Christ is 
God, and yet be found leading a sinful life. This is because he 
deliberately turns from the thought of the Judgment, or has ac- 
quired an habitual forgetfulness of this salutary truth. It is only, 
however, when one ceases to believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
that the thought of the Last Judgment holds no terrors for one. 
Hence the unceasing efforts of Christ’s enemies to prove that He 
is merely man. That God should become man, that Christ is God 
made Man, that Christ is not merely Man but God—this is, they 
say, a mystery impossible of acceptance. 


Men Reject One Mystery and Are Faced With Another 

Yet, refusing to accept this which is the foundation of Christian- 
ity, such men are confronted with another mystery which is no 
less, humanly speaking, inexplicable. A humble Carpenter from 
an obscure Jewish village, an outcast of His people, condemned 
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and executed as an imposter and a blasphemer, succeeds in imbuing 
a handful of timid and incredulous followers with a belief that He 
is God. In spite of fearful persecutions and unceasing and immense 
opposition, this belief gains ground and wins to it countless mil- 
lions of adherents in the course of twenty centuries. Today this 
belief is held unquestionably by 350 million people of every land 
and race and color: this, too, when outside the Church of those 
millions, all religious faith and acceptance of the supernatural is 
dying. And this Carpenter has asked—and stranger still, has re- 
ceived—the most impassioned love, the most devoted and unswerv- 
ing loyalty from millions who never saw Him—a love and loyalty 
which no king, no emperor, ever ambitioned, much less asked for. 
Why, if Jesus Christ be not God, nothing is true! Besides, He 
founded a society, His Church, which He prophesied would be the 
object of unceasing attack by the powers of evil, yet would be ever 
victorious over all attacks, for He Himself would be with her al- 
ways until the consummation of the world. The history of that 
Church is sufficient proof of the Divinity of her Founder. Indeed, 
let any impartial man read that history, and he is faced with this 
dilemma—either Christ is God or no solution of life’s riddle is 
possible. 


Christ Deliberately Claims to Be God 

Believers and unbelievers alike accept as reliable the works of 
the classic writers of antiquity, Cesar, Aristotle, Horace, Xeno- 
phon, etc. Yet, with perhaps the single exception of one of them, 
Virgil, the records left us by the Evangelists of Our Lord’s life 
and discourses are contained in manuscripts of greater age and au- 
thority than the former. The greatest non-Catholic scholars, as a 
result of their minute inquiries, admit now that the Catholic tradi- 
tion of the date of composition of the Gospel records is substan- 
tially correct. Now, in those genuine and authoritative records, 
Divinity is claimed for Christ—and by Christ. He is “One with 
the Father.”” He came forth from the Father. “Before Abraham 
began to be, Iam.” “Who sees Me, Philip, sees the Father also.” 
Of wondrous, even poise and self-possession in every crisis, of 
amazing humility and forbearance, He is accounted by friend and 
foe the most sublime example of moral integrity ever seen on earth. 
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Confessedly of transparent truth, He however advances a claim 
which no one ever made before or since, a claim that He is true 
God of true God. We can understand that “‘all the people were in 
suspense hearing Him” (Luke, xix. 48). 


He Appeals Successfully to His Works in Support of His Claim 

Now, if like the Jews men are unwilling to admit the truth of 
His claim, He refers them to the testimony of His works. He 
multiplies miracles in every order of creation. Water, wind, dis- 
eases, beast, man and devil, living and dead, all yield immediate 
obedience to His word, nay, even to the unspoken thought of His 
mind. But the exercise of miraculous power—God’s power—can 
neither be invoked nor employed to bolster up untruth. It remains, 
then, that He who recalled Lazarus from the other world is the 
supreme Master of that world, and therefore God. 


Being Lord of Life and Death, He Must Be God 

Faced with a hatred which only His death will satisfy, He wil 
not gratify that hatred until His self-chosen hour has come. And 
then how majestic and calm His demeanor as He reminds His foes 
that they cannot stave off the inevitable—His ultimate victory! 
They used against Him at His trial His own words: “Destroy 
this temple and in three days I will build it up.” They overlooked 
the fact that He was Master of His life, that He would lay it down 
and take it up as He pleased. We can imagine their discomfiture 
when their guard of soldiers came rushing back pell-mell in terror 
on the Easter morning with amazing news that the “Imposter” had 
now burst the bonds of the tomb. Christ is “the Resurrection and 
the Life.” He is therefore, God. 


As Christ Is God, the Last Judgment Is a Fact 

“He is a good man” (John, vii. 12), said the cooler spirits of 
the multitude. “Never did man speak like this man” (John, vii. 
4), admitted the ministers of the Pharisees. And the latter admit 
in bitter disappointment: “This man doeth many miracles” (John, 
xi. 47). They fear that “all men will believe in Him” (John, xi. 
48), “because many of the Jews by reason of him (Lazarus) went 
away and believed in Jesus” (John, xii. 11). His enemies thus 
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support our argument the conclusion of which is stated by Himself. 
Questioning the man born blind whom He had just cured, He said: 
“Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” “Who is He, Lord, that 
I may believe in Him?” asked this favored one. And the reply 
came calm, yet overpowering in its significance: “Thou hast both 
seen Him, and it is He who talketh with thee” (John, ix. 35-37). 
He is God. “Heaven and earth will pass away, but His word will 
not pass away.” He it is, therefore, “who will take a time and 
judge justices.” We may not see the signs which will usher in 
that Judgment. The Judgment itself we shall see, and at it receive 
our sentence of eternal weal or woe. 


Consideration of This Fact Is the First Step Towards God 

“The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom” (Eccles., i. 20). 
Now, wisdom is the fulfilling of God’s will. So the Church would 
arouse in us this salutary fear at the opening of her new year of 
instruction. She bids us, when already preparing to greet once 
again the Saviour in the weakness of infancy, to remember that 
we shall one day also meet Him in His office of Mighty Judge. 


The Babe of Bethlehem is no less opposed to sin than the Christ 
of the Judgment. May He grant us the grace to realize the truth 
of this day’s Gospel, and to follow the example He has given us 
from Bethlehem to Calvary. Following in His footsteps, we shall 
have the solid assurance of meeting a merciful Judge on that day 
when men “shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with great 
power and majesty.” 





Book Reviews 


DOCTRINE AND CONTROVERSY 


We are living in an age of psychology, and this fact is very strongly 
reflected in the doctrinal and controversial literature of the day. In 
the best of this literature we discover a desire to set forth the truth in 
such a way that its logical force not only appears in its objective 
validity, but that it can be subjectively appreciated and evaluated by 
different mentalities. Controversy is no longer, as it was in the heyday 
of Scholasticism, purely logical, but it also has become psychological. 
The controversialist of the hour does not approach the truth from the 
objective point of view, but first of all enters into the mind of his con- 
temporary and from there tries to find the way to the truth. This new 
type of controversy is indispensable at the moment, since anything like 
a common fund of universally admitted truth has disappeared. The 
subjective or psychological approach, therefore, becomes a necessity. 
We need be neither surprised nor alarmed that controversy is taking 
on an entirely new complexion. 

Father Peter Lippert, S.J., for some time has been cultivating this 
new style of controversy and doctrinal exposition. Few understand 
the mentality of our contemporaries better than he. Thoroughly 
familiar with the modern processes of thought and the subjectively 
colored terminology of the day, he has succeeded in imparting to his 
controversial writings a striking note of actuality. This excellent 
quality is very evident in his recent volume on the Church. The 
credentials of the Church appear in a new light. The author dwells 
particularly on those points that offer the greatest difficulty to the 
modern mind. He shows a remarkable sympathy for those who are 
entangled in the net of modern subjectivism and a broad tolerance for 
the victims of error. 

Father J. R. Buck, who is favorably known as a controversial writer, 
sets himself the task of correcting the many false notions current con- 
cerning the belief of Catholics.? He avoids the didactic air, distasteful 
to most of us, by adopting the narrative form of exposition. The 
stories, which he uses as a setting for his teaching, possess an unusual 
vividness which suggests that they have not been made up for the oc- 
casion but are drawn from actual experience. Well written and truly 


1 Die Kirche Christi. By Peter Lippert, S.J. (B. Herder Book Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.). — tas 

2Why Do Catholics—? By Rev. J. R. Buck. With a Forewor _the Rt. 
Rev. |< Minot Murphy, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, St. Benedict, Ore. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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irenical in tone, the book will no doubt be the instrument of much 
good. 

Chaotic confusion is the characteristic of modern religious thought. 
Of this confusion a compilation made by Mr. Julius A. Weber gives 
a very graphic illustration.* The information offered in the volume is 
authentic and, therefore, valuable. The underlying idea of the com- 
piler that all these many religions and philosophies are but prismatic 
refractions of the one identical truth we cannot accept. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8 Religions and Philosophies in the United States. Compiled by Julius A. 
Weber (Wetzel Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Cal.). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 


Vienna as the home of the “new psychology,” so called, has been 
looked at rather askance as the brooding place of some rather queer 
psychological notions. It is well, then, to have the evidence afforded 
by Dr. Allers’ fine book’ that there is a conservative school of psy- 
chology in Vienna as well as a radical. The London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, which is usually authoritative, in its review of Dr. 
Allers’ book said: “Those who, living and moving among normal 
young people, know instinctively that ‘Freud is wrong’ and that there 
is more in the young life that surrounds them than any baldly scientific 
system of psychological analysis would explain, will be glad . . . to have 
an exposition of psychology which takes religion into account... 
Dr. Allers’ outlook is full of hope and vitality.” 

A suggestive feature of Dr. Allers’ book is that at the end of the 
Preface he notes that he finished it on the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas 
on March 7, 1929. There are frequent references to the principles 
laid down by the Angelic Doctor, and there are quotations from the 
old spiritual writers, and yet it is perfectly clear that Dr. Allers, who 
is a medical doctor, is thoroughly familiar with all of the modern 
literature on psychology. The book is very practical and treats of ac- 
tual conditions. The last section is on the physician and spiritual di- 
rector. The author does not hesitate to say that the “Ego te absolvo” 
of the confessor can never be successfully replaced by any psycho- 
therapeutic technique, no matter how highly developed. He deprecates 
psychoanalysis, and points out that certain tenets forming integral parts 
of the psychoanalytic system are open to serious criticism. 

Some passages showing the practical character of the book will be 
of interest. Dr. Allers points out how much harm is being done 


1 The Psychology of Character. By Rudolf Allers, M.D., Professor in Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Vienna (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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through the wrong sort of environment and influence for women. 
Young women hear constant complaints around them of the burdens 
that women must bear. Above all, harm is done if mother describes 
such a lot as pitiable and advises the choice of the single state. If the 
specific sexual functions of women are described to grown-up 
daughters as a degradation of their persons, as something they can con- 
sider at best as a necessary burden or endure as a sacrifice but can 
never regard in any sense as a fulfillment; and if the task of bearing 
and rearing children is regarded as a burden and never as a source of 
joy and exaltation, it is not surprising if young women develop an 
attitude of open or unconscious revolt against their lot. 

As things are today, the girl must be prepared for two eventualities 
—motherhood with all that it involves and for the life of an indepen- 
dent wage-earner. This alone is a good reason against co-education. 
The careful investigations of Biihler show that the time factor in the 
development of the two sexes is so different that co-education is im- 
practicable except in the period before school and the early school 
years. After all, a girl of eighteen is physically as developed as a 
young man of twenty-one, and that is why the age of majority is 
placed in the laws of many countries at these two very different periods. 

Dr. Allers in his studies in psychology appeals particularly to the 
will of man, and, if he should be deemed old-fashioned in that, it must 
not be forgotten that our greatest physicists in recent years are insist- 
ing on the place of the will in the universe. Sir Arthur Eddington 
declared that, so far as we have yet gone in our probing of the mate- 
rial universe, we can not find a particle of evidence in favor of de- 
terminism. He adds: “There is no longer any need to doubt our 
intuition of free will.” 

Dr. Allers’ book takes for its background in physiological psychology 
the work of Dr. Adler of Vienna, which is quite as well known among 
psychologists as that of Freud. It is sure to prove suggestive and 
valuable, and for those who must have something with a recent date 
as the basis of their opinions it represents a very definite contribution 
to present-day modes of thought with regard to psychology. One 
might not go so far as the reviewer in the English Catholic Gazette 
and declare that “every Catholic should read this book,” but certainly 
all those who are especially interested in psychology will find it very 


well worth while. James J. Wats, M.D., Px.D. 


SPIRITUAL READING 


In these days when hurry and distraction, self-expression and suc- 
cess, are the prevailing interests of such a large percentage of people, 
books and reading are a very secondary concern, or no concern at all, 
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with very many. And how few of those who do like to read are often 
seen with spiritual books or periodicals in their hands? A recent 
writer on “motormania” contends that for most automobilists a car is 
nothing more than an outrageously expensive form of stimulation; and 
surely it will not be much of an exaggeration to say that for most 
patrons of reading a book is only a form of enjoyment or an opiate. 
Perhaps, just as few turn to reading for the sake of mental and 
spiritual improvement as speed over our cement roads to admire the 
scenery along the way or to carry themselves to shrines of art, educa- 
tion, or religion. 

But both automobiles and books can be used for higher ends, and it 
is a good sign when they are so used. The kind of riding and the 
kind of reading give some indications of one’s motives and objectives, 
and hence of one’s character. What percentage of one’s rides are 
errands of mercy, pilgrimages of religion, or quests of learning? And 
how many spiritual books does one read in a day, or month, or year? 
These are test-questions by which those who wish may examine their 
soul’s health. 

Two treatises before us are of a kind so spiritually important that 
there can be no hesitation in classing as spiritually-minded those who 
should welcome them with eagerness and joy. But even if one reads 
spiritual books from a sense of duty only, this is a proof of seriousness 
in the great affair of life and also a reason for hope of better things in 
the future. St. Benedict, indeed, aimed to make spirituality attractive, 
so that it might be practised, not as a burdensome duty at set times, 
but might be chosen as the better part of one’s occupation and made 
to dominate all the moments of the day. Dom Moore? and Dom Weld- 
Blundell? write in the spirit of their glorious Patriarch, and the reader 
of their two beautiful and solid treatises cannot but fall under that 
holy spell which the Father of the Monks has exercised over so many 
ages. 

It may even be said that he who grounds himself well in these two 
books will be well versed in the whole spiritual life. For in the two 
duties of prayer and mortification the entire round of religious duties 
is expressed: prayer including all that is owed to God, mortification 
all that is owed to creatures; prayer employing the means to holiness, 
mortification removing the hindrances; prayer offering to God espe- 
cially the soul, mortification especially the body. By mortification one 
rises above the things of time and sense, by prayer one ascends to 


1 Prayer. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 

2 Self-Discipline and Holiness. The Teaching of Ven. Augustine Baker 
Thereon From Sancta Sophia. By B. Weld-Blundell, Monk of Fort Augustus 
Abbey (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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things eternal and spiritual. And these two go together; they have 
been called the two wings by which the soul takes its flight to God. 
Without mortification prayer lacks fervor and fruit, without prayer 
mortification is lifeless. 

The treatise of Dom Weld-Blundell is based on the teachings of the 
Ven. Augustine Baker, the illustrious Benedictine spiritual writer of 
the seventeenth century. It advances very cogently the reasons that 
make self-discipline a necessity for a well-ordered life, and much more 
for a devout life. Great prudence and courage are nevertheless needed 
for self-denial, and the spiritual guide must offer rules, advice, and 
encouragement. These helps are presented here clearly and practically 
in general rules of mortification and in manifold applications for self- 
conquest in the mind and body, in the lower and higher affections of 
the soul. 

Mortification is the preparation for prayer, and prayer is the prepa- 
ration for the Beatific Vision. Prayer employs the highest powers of 
the soul, intellect and will upon the greatest object that could engage 
them. Conversation with God through prayer is the very essence of 
an interior life. But it is also an art in which one may progress from 
lower to higher states, from vocal prayer to meditation and contem- 
plation. It is not an art in the sense of a set method or a psychological 
exercise, but in the sense that the various degrees of prayer make their 
demands, and advancement must be paid for by renunciations and 
effort. Dom Moore explains in his instructions on prayer its necessity 
for all alike, its relation to union with God, the means of leading a life 
of prayer, the Benedictine tradition of mental prayer, and the way of 
contemplation in the teaching of the Gospels, of the ancient Fathers, 
and of St. John of the Cross. 

From the description we have given of these two works it must not 
be thought that they are intended for members of the clergy or Re- 
ligious Orders alone. Lay persons, even those who lead the most busy 
lives in the world, are called to holiness and salvation, and therefore 
to the use of the instruments by which they are wrought, namely, mor- 
tification and prayer. When reading these books, we have been struck 
not only by their suitability for all classes, but especially by their use- 
fulness for counteracting the peculiar evils and errors of our own times. 
Wrong is never really modern, because it always proves to be an ancient 
evil; and likewise right is never out of date, since it is for all times. 
If all Christians would study and live the ideals of mortification and 
prayer, the work of the world would not suffer but be blessed, and 
even the dullest and dreariest life would be enobled and gladdened. 


Cuares J. Catan, O.P. 
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CHRONICLES OF A COMMUNITY 


Romance and distinction may fairly be claimed for Notre Dame, at 
which the Fathers, Brothers and Sisters of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross have centralized their far-flung educational, caritative 
and religious enterprises. Now comes a book! which for the first time 
lets us see relatively much of the inner and outward history of Notre 
Dame. Sister Eleanore is, to be sure, concerned primarily with the 
deeds of the Sisterhood to which she belongs; but the life of Father 
Basil Moreau, founder of the Congregation, and the careers of mis- 
sionary priests who first ventured from France into what were then 
the Indiana backwoods, form an inevitable introduction which she has 
written with great care. Father Moreau was obviously one of the 
most remarkable of those French clerics who led the genuinely 
religious reaction to the French Revolution. The documents regard- 
ing his achievement, which Sister Eleanore has reverently gathered 
and interpreted, are eminently worth reading today. They reveal a 
man who, though affected by the limitations of his time, nevertheless 
grew steadily into eternity. 

After the work of Father Moreau’s little community had been ex- 
tended to the New World, a band of Sisters of the Holy Cross was 
sent over and arrived at Notre Dame during July, 1843. Their strug- 
gles and hardships extended over many years, but progress was made. 
Soon it became evident that support in the New World would come 
chiefly from the Irish. The first large benefactions were received from 
Celts; the first American postulants were Irish girls. Indians loomed 
in the background, and there was a plentiful supply of bigotry in Indi- 
ana; but even so Henry Clay had soon given Notre Dame its first post- 
office, and the boys of the college had staged a performance of William 
Tell. There are many touching, many comic, many beautiful incidents 
in the records of those days, and Sister Eleanore has gathered all with 
loving hands. 

When the Sisters had been transferred to the site they now occupy, 
a new record of achievement began which we shall not attempt to fol- 
low here. Greater independence of action was now theirs, and under 
remarkably intelligent leadership they began the series of spiritual ad- 
ventures which now constitute the major part of their history. The 
Civil War brought an opportunity for nursing at the front, and this 
was seized with real heroism and self-sacrifice. Little by little the col- 
lege made headway, getting itself favorably known as far east as Bos- 
ton. The missions accepted by the Sisters, in schools or hospitals, 
gradually formed a long and impressive array. 


1 On the King’s Highway. By Sister M. Eleanore (D. Appleton and Company, 
New York City). 
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Our author has told her story with rare charm, and it was a difficult 
story to tell. I cannot make up my mind whether to admire more the 
diligence with which old files of information were ransacked, or the 
feminine pleasure which Sister Eleanore always manifests when she 
hits upon some moving or amusing detail. There never was a more 
amiable, or more whimsical, historian. On the King’s Highway can 
be read, should be read, will be read, even by those who have neither 
seen nor cared about Notre Dame. As for the Sisters themselves, they 
must be very proud of it. Grorce N. SHUSTER. 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


Many editions of recent Papal Encyclicals are available, but none 
is more practical than Four Great Encyclicals (The Paulist Press, 
New York City). Here the texts and notes of Pope Leo’s Letter “On 
the Condition of Labor” and of the reigning Holy Father’s three “so- 
cial” Letters (Education, Marriage, The Social Order) are printed in 
legible type and bound together in a format that makes cross-reference 
easy. A brief foreword by the Very Rev. John B. Harney adds to the 
value of the brochure. New publications of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety include pamphlets of general interest and a number of short 
stories. Archbishop Goodier contributes a spirited foreword to “A 
Guide to Social Service for Women,” which is a symposium of brief 
sketches by experts of varied forms of welfare work. Though written 
for England, the pamphlet affords a good view of an important effort. 
Pilgrim Pages, by Charles Cooksey, S.J., gathers brief sketches of 
shrines identified with the English Martyrs, many of whom were 
canonized during 1929. It is impressive to read nowadays that those 
who heard, served or said Mass were imprisoned with murderers, bur- 
glars and forgers. 


Fergus McGuire, by E. M. Power is the first of three very short 
stories about the days of long ago. We read that the said Fergus was 
told in a dream that his vow could be fulfilled by building a shrine to 
Mary at Fernyhalgh. How he came to find that place and build the 
chapel is related simply and charmingly. Robin’s Victory and Other 
Stories is a compilation of four sketches about children by Agnes 
Blundell. There is nothing particularly valuable about them, but the 
pamphlet could be distributed with profit to children in grade schools. 
How Gertrude’s Spy Came to Ladywell, by E. M. Power, is a two- 
part tale of the persecution days. It is slight but edifying. The So- 
ciety’s Children’s Series also includes a Child’s Life of St. Anthony 
of Padua, by Teresa Lloyd. This narrative has hardly been influenced 
by the “modern way” of writing hagiography. To our mind the type 
page is also too solid for satisfactory use by little ones. 
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New editions of successful pamphlets are likewise announced. 4 
Pope on Capital and Labour is Cardinal Manning’s famous, not to be 
forgotten commentary on Rerum Novarum. Since the Cardinal had 
a great deal to do with the promulgation of that Encyclical, his remarks 
retain historic importance. Father O’Hea contributes an introduction. 
Pitfalls in Science and History, compiled by G. S. Boulger and anno- 
tated by the Rev. P. De Ternant, is comment of the kind illustrated 
so well for Americans in the writing of Dr. James J. Walsh and the 
late Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. Two leaflets likewise deserve men- 
tion: the first is a reprint of Father Thurston’s The Question of Cre- 
mation; the second is a summary of Nature and Super-Nature. All 
in all, here are valuable additions for the pamphlet rack. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


The Gospel According to Saint Luke, by the Rev. Raymond F. Stoll, 
S.T.D. (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City), devotes special atten- 
tion to the use of the Scriptures for preaching, instucting, and exhorting. 
The author rightly observes that the parables are deserving of particular 
study, both because they so wonderfully portray supernatural truths, and 
because they have been so often misunderstood and misapplied. Fr. Stoll 
has provided a translation of the text from the original Greek, and thus 
saves the student the annoyance of a page burdened with frequent correc- 
tions of the usual English versions. He has also avoided the discussion of 
questions which have only a curious interest, also the citation of many au- 
thors and opinions. The treatment of the text according to topics, rather 
than according to verses, makes for consecutive exposition and enables the 
reader to see the narrative as a whole. Emphasis is always put upon the 
dogmatic and moral aspect of the Gospel. These are qualities that recom- 
mend this work as a very useful volume for study and contemplation on 
the person and teaching of Our Lord as presented by the inspired Luke— 
the physician and fellow-laborer of St. Paul, the Evangelist of the infancy, 
of universal redemption and of prayer, and the most literary of the Gospel 
writers. Fr. Stoll has given us a most useful work. 

Three further little volumes in the Treasury of the Faith Series (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City) once more direct attention to this 
fine deposit of doctrinal and moral information. The Mystical Body of 
Christ, by Mgr. Canon E. Myers (Introduction by the Rev. Patrick J. 
Healy), is a succinct study of the history and content of a doctrine which 
appeals especially to our time. The author writes, perhaps, more as an 
historian than as a dogmatic theologian, but the value of the “genetic ap- 
proach” in matters such as this should not be underestimated. The Chris- 
tian Priesthood, by Canon C. Cronin (Introduction by the Rev. Joseph P. 
Donovan, C.M.), deals with the difficult and in some respects quite confusing 
subject of Ordination and the powers that Sacrament confers. Our author 
neglects no important aspect of his subject, so that his volume is meaty and 
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by no means assimilable at a glance. But the arrangement is so lucid and 
the diction so transparent that we are glad to say that this seems the best 
brief treatise on the Priesthood available to English readers. The Intro- 
duction, moreover, is one of the most attractive and valuable in the whole 
series. The Sacrament of Confirmation, by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Kolbe (In- 
troduction by the Rt. Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe), brings to the fore once 
again a very fine writer whose services to Catholic exposition are memor- 
able. His treatment is, perhaps, a little more argumentative than is normal 
for the Series, but has undeniable sparkle and readableness. One wishes, 
however, that he had discussed more fully just those fruits of Confirmation 
which have been stressed in the name of Catholic Action. Three fine little 
books which ought to be distributed widely! 

St. Bonaventure Seminary Year Book for 1931, a beautifully printed and 
illustrated number, is dedicated to Catholic converts. The editor writes an 
article on “Motives for Conversion,” and there are almost thirty other arti- 
cles each one devoted to the history of an individual conversion. Most of 
the persons whose spiritual journey to the Church is narrated are well 
known and prominent at the present time. They are a noble group, and the 
reader cannot but be edified by the story of their sacrifices and struggles 
for the cause of faith and conscience. This valuable collection of articles 
is not only interesting reading, but also a very helpful contribution to the 
cause of conversions. 

For sacristy and sanctuary use Fr. O’Connell’s Benedictionale is admir- 
able.? Besides the rubrics and ceremonies for Benediction and the Forty 
Hours’, it contains in Latin and English the Liturgical Litanies, devotions 
and novenas for thanksgivings and other special occasions, First Fridays, 
Month of October, prayers for public authorities, Act of Consecration to 
the Sacred Heart, etc. The book is an ornament to any church, and the 
print is large and easily legible. 


Anything on the Mass from the pen of the learned Abbot of Farnsborough 
needs no recommendation. For the past thirty years he has devoted him- 
self to the work of popularizing the Liturgy, especially the Mass, and his 
excellent Missals in English are widely appreciated and used by the laity. 
His latest booklet of 69 pages* explains the history of the Mass throughout 
the centuries, its liturgy and theology, its relations with architecture, painting 
and music. There are 72 beautiful illustrations, which reproduce frescoes 
from the catacombs, altar-pieces from the great masters, hand paintings in 
Missals or Books of Hours, recent photographs—all placing before the eye 
the temple, the altar, the priest, the sacrifice. Thus, this book speaks to the 
senses, as well as to the mind and heart, and is designed to teach impres- 
sively the value and greatness of the central act of divine worship. 


1 Edited by the Duns Scotus Theological Society. Vol. XV. Published by 
the Students of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 

2 Benedictionale Seu Ritus in Expositione Ssmi. Sacramenti Servandus Cui 
Adjuncte Sunt Quedam Preces in Piis Exercitiis Per Annum Occurrentibus 
Adhibende. Cura Rev. J. B. O’Connell, Sacerd. Dicec. Dublinensis. Ed. altera 
(Brepol’s Catholic Press, Turnhout, Belgium). 


3 The Mass: Its Doctrine, Its History. The Story of the Mass in Pen and 
Picture, By Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York). 
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John of St. Thomas (John Poinsot), by descent a Belgian but by birth a 
Portuguese, was professor at Alcala (Spain) from 1613 to 1643 and con- 
fessor of Philip IV from 1643 to 1644, in which latter year he died at the 
age of 55. He was the author of numerous philosophical, theological and 
ascetical works, and ranks among the greatest doctors of the Thomist 
School. His philosophical writings comprise two treatises on Logic and 
four on Natural Philosophy. A recently published volume* contains the two 
parts of logic, namely, formal logic (on the three operations of the mind) 
and material logic (on the pradicabilia, the predicamenta, signs, demon- 
strations). The method of John of St. Thomas is to begin with the expla- 
nation of logical texts from the works of Aristotle and Porphyry, then to 
take up in order the various questions suggested by the texts. Opinions 
are stated on each problem, the author lays down his own thesis, defends it 
from the authority of Aristotle, St. Thomas and the Thomistic School, and 
from reason, and replies at the end to the objections of opponents. This 
work has always been highly esteemed as one of the classic productions of 
the seventeenth century and a most faithful expression of Thomistic 
thought. Unfortunately in recent years this valuable contribution had gone 
out of print, but now the whole Course is to be issued in a new edition in 
three volumes. The second and third volumes are already in the press, and 
will treat respectively of the first and second and of the third and fourth 
parts of Natural Philosophy. The editor has taken great pains to make 
this edition accurate, critical and serviceable. Students of philosophy, of 
Thomism and of the History of Philosophy owe him a debt of thanks for 
his scholarly work. 


The Mariale (edited by the Members of the Garvey Literary Society, 
St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pa.) is a book in the right direction. It 
aims to give us a brief account of the lives and labors of some of the prin- 
cipal Catholic authors between 1880 and 1930. We have here sketches of 
some 250 authors. Most of them are accompanied by a brief biography and 
a list of the authors’ principal works, and for not a few the photographs 
are given. This Sixth Volume of the Mariale is handsomely printed and 
bound, and is a very useful work for reference. The students of St. Francis 
Seminary are to be congratulated. Every priest who is interested in Catho- 
lic authors ought to have this book. 


#Joannis a Sancto Thoma, O.P., Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus. Nova 
Editio a P. Beato Reiser, O.S.B., in Collegio Internationali Sancti Anselmi de 
Urbe, Philosophie Professore Exarata. Tomus Primus. Ars Logica seu De 
Forma et Materia Ratiocinandi (Marietti, Turin). 








